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PREFACE. 



In these days when the investor finds difficulty in obtaining 
remunerative interest on his capital without sinking it below the 
ground and surrounding it with all the risks attendant on mining 
speculation, it is opportune to draw general attention to the ad- 
vantages offered by the cultivation of tea and coffee in the hill 
tracts of Southern India. This pamphlet deals especially with 
the Wynaad, but what is written in it applies in many res- 
pects to the Nilgiri Hills, the Shevaroy Hills and the Lower 
Pulney Hills in the Madras Presidency ; to the uplands of the 
Mysore Province ; to the Nelliampthies range in Cochin ; to the 
Peermaad, the Anamallais and the other hill ranges of Travan- 
core. There is ample choice for any man who would invest his 
money in coffee or tea cultivation in Southern India, or who 
would adopt the life of the planter. 

It will be noticed that no intricate calculations have been 
given in the chapters on tea and coffee cultivation, to which special 
attention may be drawn. The figures quoted are few and 
plain, and are based on actual experience. It were easy to prove 
on paper by the multiplication table and the simple rule of three 
that there is no more paying enterprise than growing thistles 
in the desert of Sahara, and I doubt not some asses would be found 
eager to rush into the wilderness to crop the promised bounty. 
Statistics dealing with cultivation, while being well within the 
truth, are always very fallacious, unless a man possesses actual 
experience, and therefore knows exactly how far they are to be 
trusted. 

The most important figure quoted is the cost of placing a lb. 
of tea in the London market. This is stated to be just under 
6d, per lb., for this was the actual cost last year on an important 
tea estate in the Wynaad. This compared with 7*33(3?. which 
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was the aT^mge cost in Assam of putting tea on the London 
market during 1894 by the forty Companies alluded to an 
page 40, is extremely favourable. It must be borne in mind that 
the Wynaad is admittedly as favourable as Ceylon in respect to 
climate, soil and distribution of rainfall j it is far superior to 
both that Island and Assam as regards a cheap labour supply ; 
and ag^in, if we except the more favoured districts of Ceylon, 
in regard to cheap transport and proximity to the sea-board. 
A good trunk-road, at present kept up by Imperial funds for 
military reasons, runs through the district ; from the head of the 
ghaut to the Calicut Custom house the distance is only thirty- 
nine miles, and. there is an excellent and chei^ cart service bet- 
ween the coast and the hills. 

I have stated elsewhere that I believe it to be wiser 
for a Company rather than an individual to undertake the 
cultivation of tea, for the larger the acreage, the less heavy falls the 
cost of a factory ; and in these days a well-equipped factory 
at the outset is, I maintain, an essential of success. This 
difficulty is of course overcome by staiting central factories, 
cmly before one is erected a certain number of planters must 
guarantee to open out a certain acreage within a given time. 

Cofifee is better suited for the single individual, in that in these 
days of high prices a planter may reasonably expect to enjoy a 
very good income from an area which he can comfortably manage 
himself. Instances could be given of planters who have been 
making out of an estate of 150 acres during the last five years 
an average income of well over £1,000 per annum. 

The planter's life offers for a youngster with a small capital 
greater attractions possibly than any other. Gk>od climate, good 
sport, good friends and good prospects are all here ; and if at the end 
fortune does not crown him, he will at any rate be able to look 
back on a career full of happy hours, staunch friendships and jovial 
reminiscences. There is not a community in the world that has 
stronger esprit de corps than the planters of the tropics. Good- 
will and kind-heartedness abound : hospitality with them is almost 
a fault. A grumbler at trifles and passing cares the planter is, 
but let reverses come, te'ials that test the mettle of the heart, 
and no man will bear them more lightly and bravely. With 
gangs of labourers working on his plantation, servants round the 
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house at his beck and call, with horse in stable, dogs in kennel, 
and gun and rifle on the rack, he lives in quaint baronial 
style, himself a very parody of an English country gentleman, 
one of the olden times. 

The attitude which the Government has in the past assumed 
towards the industry is extraordinary ; quite incomprehensible 
indeed when we bear in mind the protestations of Viceroys and 
Grovemors that they desire in every way to encourage private 
enterprise. In Southern India until some three years ago the 
planter was ignored by the local Gk)vemment ; it was idle for 
him to ask for assistance in the interests of the industry, even 
though he might be supported by the District officers. The 
reply that he practically received was this : — " You have come to 
the country avowedly to make money ; you must accept things as 
they are; otherwise you are free to return whence you camej* 
The demeanour, implied by these words, can hardly be termed 
sympathetic or encouraging, and it is this demeanour of Govern- 
ment which is the main reason why the mineral resources 
of Southern India remain undeveloped; why manufactures lag 
behind; and why the Natives of the country do so little m 
their private capacity to open out new industries or to extend 
old ones. If the Government treats with contempt men of 
its own race, who are reclaiming the jungles and increasing the 
public revenues, is it likely, they ask, that we, the natives 
of the land, will meet with greater encouragement at its hands ? 
So it comes about that Gtovernment, disproving its words by 
its actions, finds difficulty in inducing private enterprise to 
come to ite help when it requires it. And then it is astonished. 

In Southern India, as I have stated elsewhere. Lord Wenlock 
has inaugurated a new and a more generous policy towards the 
industry. If only the Government of India were to follow this 
example, the enterprise would stand on a surer basis than it haa 
ever done before. There are certain grievances under which it 
labours, and no one who has studied the facts of the case denies 
their genuineness. District officers have testified to the neces- 
sity of affording relief ; the local Government has urged that 
action be taken, but the Government of India has persis- 
tently refused, and with marked curtness, to do anything. It 
is this brusqueneas and want of official civility which has irritated 
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planters so greatly. They are fully aware that a remedy cannot 
be given to them by a stroke of the pen, and that there are diffi- 
culties surrounding the enactments they suggest; they are 
willing, as they have stated in public again and again, to give 
every consideration to Government, but hitheirto it has refused to 
enter into any palaver with them ; it holds itself entirely aloof. 
The following state of affairs was laid before it only this 
year. The words cited are those of the Secretary of the United 
Planters' Association : — 

''The planting industry has assumed very large dimensions 
" in the Native States and fresh capital is annually being 
''employed in opening up the wastelands. The cultivated area 
" in the three States of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin, amounts to 
" 1,32,200 acres with an annual expenditure of Rs. 93,78,000. 
" The average amount of advances now outstanding on these 
" properties is Rs. 30 per acre, or Bs. 39,66,000, of which Bs. 10 
" per acre, or Bs. 13,22,000, are considered bad or have been 
"written off within the last four years. The greater portion of 
" this large loss is due by coolies and maistries now residing in 
" British territory, against whom under the existing law there is 
" absolutely no remedy." 

It was prayed that the Government of India would take 

some steps to put an end to this system of fraud which, as the 

law stood, planters were unable to prevent. The Government of 

Madras strongly supported the request of the United Planters' 

Association. It remarked that a perusal of its letter left no doubt 

as to the magnitude of the interests involved, and the gravity of 

the loss to which the planters were exposed in consequeiice of 

the present condition of the law. It added that the mischief did 

not end with the loss by the planters of sums which amount in 

the aggregate to an enormous total ; the facility for fraud which 

the contiguity of British and foreign territory provided must 

unquestionably have a most demoralising effect upon the large 

cooly population employed on the various estates. 

In the face of all this, the Government of India refused 
briefly and curtly. It ignored the gravity of the pecuniary loss 
and its demoralising effect, and merely stated that, as eight 
years previously the Government of Madras had expressed an 
unfavourable opinion on extradition for breaches of contract, 
it saw no reason to move in the matter. A flimsier reason 
for refusing to do justice cannot be imagined ; it was tantamount 
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to a refusal without assigning any cause. It would never have 
been dreamt of, in the face of the local Government's support, 
had there been the faintest desire on the part of the Simla 
authorities to accord the least encouragement to the planting 
enterprise of Southern India. The policy of the Qovernment of 
India in this respect is foolishly wrong ; there is nothing to 
justify it. No one, and most certainly not the planter, wishes 
the Qovernment to coddle the industry ; all that is asked for is 
fair treatment and sympathetic consideration. 

If in the following pages, it may perchance appear to the 
reader that the painted paragraph has been too readily employed 
in describing the scenery of the Wynaad and the delights of 
the planter's life, let it be remembered that so much of the 
pamphlet was written amid a crowd of pleasant memories of 
bye-gone days. An endeavour has been made to convey some 
adequate idea of the wonderful wild beauty of this land of 
a thousand hills, so warmly testified to by visitors. The life 
of the planter is not an unending succession of jovial days, 
free from care and trouble; but it offers a bright and manly 
career beneath the open sky. Nothing more than this is 
maintained. As in the busy mart and crowded city fortune 
ebbs and flows, so too among '' the mountain-meadows, the woods 
and the waterfalls" of the Wynaad. 



J\r. B. : — Mhlaket not a few have crept inlc the Utter j 
during the hurried revition of ptoofi .•— 

Rige 1 1, last line : — For " it h« " read " it ; he " 
„ 16, line 16: — For " w Jrte/Iy (Anee" read " are briefly fi 
„ 23 „ 5; — For "brinffi" read "bring" 
&c., itc, &c. 
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THE WYNAAD. 

The Wynaad k a Hill District in the Madras Presidency, to 
the West. Its general elevation is from 2,000 to 4,000 feet. It 
eigoys a good climate ; its fertility is onsorpassed and its 
scenery wonderful Wooded hills shadow mountain meadows; 
aylvan glades slope gently to rushing bums; quiet pools, where 
the sunlight flickersi rest beneath the graceful arches of 
towering bamboos; ferns and feathery creepers festoon bubbling 
brooks sparkling among black rocks. Here level alluvial lands^ 
where rice is cultivated, stretch acre upon acre in and out 
among the hills; there majestic mountains rise slowly upwards 
to 6,000 feet or more, with spinneys nestling in their folds, and 
at their feet ravines with steep declivity sink to the lowlands 
of Malabar. To the west of the Wynaad, and but forty miles 
distant, is the Indian Ocean, and on a dear day from the higher 
peaks one can see the glint of the sun upon the waves. Here 
k a sketch of the view obtained firom the top of the Tambra- 
cherry ghaut. It appeared in the columns of Madrw Times. 

**High mountains rise to the left with water glistening on 
** bare black rocks like tears of gladness in the eyes of sorrow ; forests 
*' stretch away here with gentle slope and easy undulation, there 
** down precipice and steep declivity ; far below lie swamps choked 
** with thorny thicket and rank coarse grasses, breeding fevers and 
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'*' miasma, but yet in whose bosoms are stored the streams which 
" water those long stretches of rice-fields, here sere and yellow 
'* after the Bickle of the reaper, there whitening unto harvest or 
*' again a vivid green where the second crop matures. Hills every- 
*' where, some arid, red and unfruitful, more covered in the 
*' feathery foliage of these Eastern orchards. Here and there 
^' smoke curls up in *th6 still noon-tide air ; or the glint of some 
'* mosque or temple or river pool catches the eye. As the distance 
*' grows farther hill and field all merge into one green plain, and 
*' beyond gleams the sea, hard to be discerned from the heaven 
*' that bends down and meets it. As you gaze, the thought rises 
** from the hecirt that in sudh fair and well-ordered beauty, the 
'* affairs of this world may perchance appear from the Throne of 
*' Heaven with all their inequality, so strange, so little compre- 
'** hendable by us the dwellers amid its hills and valleys." 

Down the Tambracherry ^haut runs the main road of the 
TDistrict to the port of Calicut, some thirty miles distant. It was 
'thoroughly repaired seven years ago ; it is well metalled, and it 
'taps the greater part of the Wynaad. To the north-west there is 
another main communication with the coast down the Periyar ghaut, 
■leading to the port of Tellicherry, twenfrjr miles from the foot of 
the hills. There ar6 also two other ghaut roads by which access 
can be had to Malabar, but the two -first mentioned are the chief 
arteries of traffic. In the Orient a day's journey is still 
employed to determine distances ; and 'in respect to produce, 
plantations in the Wynaad may be said to be from three to five 
days' journey from the port of shipment, an inconsiderable dis- 
tance compared with the majority of planting districts. All the 
produce finds its way to the Malabar Coast in carts hauled by 
bullocks, one such cart carrying a load of half a ton. 



I'he first impression made on a 'stratiger to the Wynaad is the 
beauty of 'the sceiiei*y. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, when Governor of 
Madras, toured through the district, and he is said to have asserted 
that had the Wyncwid been in Europe, its fortune would have been 
made as a pleasure resort ; it would be the favourite haunt of the 
landscape piainter, and views from it would appear in every picture 
gallery. Any (Jiie Who has visited the district can easily believe 
-that the steltement wto no 'exaggeration. 

Hie scenery, always picturesque and beautiful, is ho we vet 
•much diversified, which is due chiefly to the rain-fall. To under- 
> stand this, it must be borne in the mind that the Wynaad lies 
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in an angle, as it were, of the Western Ghauts. To the west and 
south of it are the lowlands of Malabar. To the east rise the- 
Nilgiri Hills or the Blue Mountains, as the nanus Nilgiri implies. 
This range has,, on ijbs western side, a general elevation of 9,000 
feet, with peaks running up to 8,000 feet, towering over the 
Wynaad. To the north-east lies the Mysore plateau, while to the 
north-west the chain of ghauts stretches away into the rugged 
Uttle province of Coor^, famed foir itsc coffee. Qn the southerly 
and western slopes, of the Wynaad, the SouthrWest: mtonsoon 
bursts with all its fury. Those who are familiar with the tor-- 
Fents of rain, which this wind-current brings annually to the 
western coast of India, will understand what is meant by such 
an exposure. Where the clouds, driven hard before the south-. 
west gale, first strike the hills, they let down their- burden of 
moisture, and. all along the face of the ghauts the rain-fall in June 
and July is tremendous, averaging some 200 inches per annum, 
S[K)st of which falls in these two months. The first range of 
hills breaks the full force of the storm, and so it is that but a 
lew miles inland, the rain-fall rapidly diminishes. In the Wynaad 
for instance, though its area is only some 1,020 square miles, 
the number of inches of rain measured in the year varies from 
over two hundred to under fifty.. As a natural consequence, under 
these Y&ry different elimatic conditions, the vegetation varies widely. 
Along the ghauts grow trees of gigantic stature, and undergrowth 
of thick bush and heavy creeper. As the rain-fall becomes lighter, 
so does the forest, and in the hollows of the hills are found spinneys 
or sholas as they are called, surrounded by tall coarse grasses and 
open woodland. Where 70 inches or- less is the annual rain-f all,, 
comes the bamboo country; low undulating hills, covered with 
shorts grass, with clumps of bamboo, the most graceful tree in the 
world, dotted, here and there. This lay of land affords perhaps the 
most pleasing prospect of all, and it is certainly the best for grow- 
ing coffee. As in the successful cultivation of sub-tropical products 
a good annual rain-fall, well distributed, is one of the chief factors,^ 
it is no small matter that the district is so favourably situated. 

Deep and broad runs the stream oi life through Indian jungles. 
Nowhere is Nature more prolific. In the Wynaad the voice of 
creation is never silent for an instant. At early dawn there is the 
Qhattering of birds among the grasses and the growing of jungly-. 
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cocks in the spinneyft; these eettse as the day wean cm. Then is 
heard the cooing of the turtle dofe and the load acreedi of the 
parrot ; at noon there is repose save for the low hum of insects or 
the lazy boom of a black monkey. In the afternoon the dioras 
of the woodland again makes melody ; and as the evening doses in, 
the bell of the sambhnr rings down the YsUey, or the frightened 
bark of the muMjae echoes on the MIL Darkness fallsy and one 
may hear the porr of the tiger as he makes his way to the 
water-coarse, while the hideoos yell of the solitary jackal renda 
the stillness like laughter escaped from helL Weird are the night 
cries. The big-homed owl ntters in the grove its long melan- 
choly moan, as thon^ it were a soal crashed beneath a bardeo 
of unutterable woe ; a flying squirrel shridoB from a ttee top^ 
or a bear grants loud with satisfaction beside the c^MHled ant4uU. 
On all sides and at all hoars Nature speaks in many tongues. 
When a person visits the jun^e for the fiist time^ he imaginea 
a deep nlence reigns ; but by degrees his ear becomes attuned 
to the mystic harmony; he percdves a wonderful oomming- 
Hng of murmurs, a de^ undercorrent of low notes. Let him 
ttiter a shola ot an evening and dt quietly beneath a mango- 
teee, above a mountain pool which the sambhur has made hia 
wadi-tubw If fortune favours him the s^dendid beast wiU crash 
through for its evening wallow, but in any case he must 
wait some time. At first he deems himself alone^ but as his 
eye grows accustomed to the gloom, he beccnnes consdoua 
that ha is the cynosure of a thousand eyes ; a source of sur- 
prise to a hundred birds and beasts. Ants explore his legs ; 
spiders and othw insects exploit his hat and head; mosquitoes 
chant thdr fiaroest war^sry; beetles boom valiantly against his 
face ; moths flutter past ; birds^ some of the gaudiest plumage but 
in the flidceriUg Sunligjit most difficult to detect from the golden 
gleam that falls on leaf and twig, gaze at him wondering if the 
intrusion means danger; monkeys peer down or crawl cautioudy 
away ou all-fours, with tail erect, glancing over the shoulder 
with half-deflai^ le^.. 

Fbr the s|)ortsman there is game in plenty. Tiger, leopard 
and bear, wild dephant and bison ; sambhur, spotted deer, tiie 
m/ufUjae or jungle sheep^ and the little hog-deer. Beaoodc, 
jungle-fowl and spur-fowl; pigsouB of many kinds and in ik^ 
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odd weather snipe. But the man most needs learn the lore of 
tiie woodland, who would deserve success. 

The Wynaad is within the jurisdiction of the OoTemment of 
Ifadras, or of Fort St. George, as it u more precisely called. Its 
immediate administration is however divided between the District 
Magistrates of the Nilgiris and of Malabar, the former being 
responsible for South-East Wynaad, and the latter for North 
and South Wynaad. It cannot be said that this dual control has 
altogether made f(Mr the welfare of the district, but, taking one 
consideration with another, it has on the whole not worked aa 
badly as might be imagined. The Wynaad, from the. planter's 
point of view, may be said to be divided into nine sub-districts, 
which take their names from the small native towns or villages^ 
where the postoffice is situated, and where a certain quantity of 
supplies, such as mutton, grains, salt, spices, d^., can be obtained 
from the native bazaars. These sulnlistricts are Manantoddy in 
North Wynaad ; Yayitri, Meppadi and Sultan's Battery in South 
Wynaad; Gudalur, Devala, Pundalur, Cherambady and Nellar 
ootta in South-East Wynaad. Manantoddy, Gudalur and Yayitri 
can rightfully aspire to be called towns, the first and seconci 
boasting of minor Courts of Law, where civil and criminal justicet 
is dispensed. 

There is no occasion to enter into a precise history of this 
picturesque district. The Wynaad lays claim with other countriea 
to be the Land of Ophir. It is said that it must have been to 
Malabar that the ships of Solomon voyaged. "Once in three 
years came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold and silver, 
ivory, and apes and peacocks." No other one country, known in 
tiiose early days, it is argued, could have exported these five 
articles. If this be so, it must have been to the jungles of Wynaad 
that the traders went for their ivory and apes and peacocks, and 
from the sands of its rivers that the gold was gained, which 
was to make the temple of Jerusalem the great glory of the 
wise king. One hundred years ago the Duke of WeUington 
visited the district in pursuit of a Malabar rebel known as the 
Fychi Rajah. In 1840 the first coffee plantation was opened by 
Mijor Glasson at Manantoddy ; and from that date to 1880, the 
history of the district and of coffee-planting are practically 
identical. 
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Some time in the seventies it' became widely known that the^ 
quartz reefs of the Wynaad were auriferous* Natives had been« 
working at them for untold, ages. A little Company was started 
locally to experiment on one of the reefs ; the capital was small*;; 
the work was executed thoroughly and economically ; and success- 
crowned the efEbrts of the pioneers. There was no doubt that 
thd Wynaad was rich iu reefs j from any hHl top outcrops were^ 
visible on all sidea; the reefs also undoubtedly bore gold ; and. 
as the pioneer Company had proved, they could be worked at a 
profit by Europeans. This was sufficient for the professional Com- 
pany-proi^oter, and in 1880 the district became the scene of thd? 
wildest, maddest and grossest speculation^ Planters threw aside the^ 
pruning knife, and seized the hammer. When they should have 
been among the cojQfee, superintending useful work, they were^ 
on the hill chipping boulders in their search for visionary nug- 
gets. From the Australian gold-fiBlds there drifted up to India 
a curious rag-tag and bob-tail. Circus-clowns, down in the luck, 
set up as mining experts. For a thumping fee thiey would promise 
untold wealth- ; provide a champagne tiffin, and the whitest hungriest 
quartz, was worth its weight in gold. Gold-fever raged throughout 
the district. The Company-promoter, like some obscene bird^ 
hovered over the scene. Where the carcase was, there was he,^ 
gorging the flesh, leaving behind a well-picked skeleton. Companies 
were floated with capital on which the fabled mines of Golconda. 
could hardly have paid interest. Before the ground was broken,, 
machinery to the value of thousands of pounds was shipped from 
England ; bungalows were erected in the most extravagant style ;, 
everywhere the fever raged. The Companies sent out Mining- 
Captains. New to the country, they paid the labourer anything 
he was pleased to ask ; the planter could not afford to enter into 
competition with them. When the planter could, he sold his planta- 
tion to a Company for a handful of gold and a trunkful of scrip. 
What had the Mining-Captain to do with coflee ? It paid a nig- 
gardly 10 to 20 per cent. Let him get his mill at work, and in an 
hour the, stamps would give richer returns than an acre of coffee in 
a year. South-East Wynaad became one big mining camp and th& 
fever raged furiously. But the end soon came. It needed but a. 
pin-prick to burst the bubble. When this happened, the district 
found its^ in a piteous plight. Thousands of acres of flourishing 
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coffee had been thrown out of cultivation ; much of it was passed 
redemption ; there was not an estate which had not suffered, either 
from its owner having been seized with the gold-fever, or from it 
having been impossible to obtain labour necessary for the upkeep 
of the. coffee. The hot desire which falls on men when gold-fields 
are first found, is rightly called fever, not only for the dreams of 
delirium which fill the brain, when first the glamour blinds the 
.poor iooh; but for the sorry wreck it too often leaves behind, 
when the glamour fades and only harsh reality remains. 

Little does Capel Court know how malign and wide-spreading 
its influence can be, when the bears and bulls are at frolic. In 
the South-East Wynaad within five years a prosperous country 
was desolate not because the gold was not there, but because the 
enterprise was made an excuse for reckless gambling and unscrupu- 
lous plunder. The Company-promoter had not the patience to 
wait until the reef yielded its treasure, the fool with his savings 
was the easier clay to work; and the gold-mine has yet to be dis- 
covered by him which shall give quicker returns than the widow's 
stocking. If only small Companies had been formed, and the 
Directors had been content to proceed cautiously, working without 
•extravagance, fair profits would probably have resulted, but the 
main obstacle to success, which was only discovered after thousands 
of pounds sterling had been squandered, was that the gold could 
not be separated from the pyrites. Let a.process be discovered for 
freeing the precious metal from the tailings, and gold^mining in 
the Wynaad will yet be a valuable industry, provided the work is 
xjarried out on strictly business principles. 

The evil which the era of gambling did in the Wynaad was 
unfortunately not confined to the district itself, though even there 
its effects are still plainly visible. Large acreages of land had 
passed into the hands of public Companies. When the mining 
boom was played out their money was expended; they had lost 
the confidence of the public and the valuable plantations, which 
they had acquired, were neglected and finally abandoned. Lantana 
and scrub have overrun the fields ; the roads are blocked with briar 
and thorn; ruined buBgalows crown the hills, and in the old 
stores and out-houses tigers have their lair. 

The credit of the district suffered severely. The very name of 
'the Wynaad stunk in the nostrils of the investor, so complete had 
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been the fiasco. It was useless for the planter to try and obtain 
funds for his properties in the English money market. The capi- 
talist would have nothing to do wiUi the ilinstarred countiy, and 
an industry which had given handsome profits and made several 
fortunes during the forty years of its existence^ was condemned 
for no fault of its own. 

It was much the same with the climate. The Wynaad, in 
the days of primaeval jungle, was the home of malaria, but as the 
valleys were cleared and the soil tilled, the germs of the disease 
were more or less exterminated and the fever lost its terrors. By 
the exercise of proper care, no one need fear malaria for the greater 
part of the year at the present day ; while for many months the 
climate is unrivalled. In the hot months of some years fever is 
no doubt prevalent, but it is no longer a virulent type. However, 
men strange to the country, came out, who laughed at the sun 
and mocked at all precautions. They ate and they drank as if 
they were in the temperate zone, or to put it rather differently, 
their food and their beverages were of the same quality, but the 
quantity of fluid consumed was increased to meet the greater 
thirst. When excess told, it was the climate that was blamed; 
and in their foolish misery they damned Wynaad for a deadly 

hole. 

Since 1885 the district has been slowly recovering from the 
blight that then fell on it. The cultivation of coffee has again 
been the chief industry, and the same variable fortune has attended 
it here as in other districts. Experience has to be bou^t 
dearly by the European tiller of tropical plants. He is the first 
to grow them on a large scale, and therefore he has to discover 
the conditions necessary for their well-being and the circumstances 
under which they yield the best harvest. Gradually coffee plant- 
ing is being reduced to a science, and the planter knows now 
how to resist that terrible scourge, hemeleia vastatrix or leaf 
disease, which destroyed the plantations of Ceylon and wrought 
great havoc in Southern India. 

Cinchona has been cultivated largely in the district, whidbi 
suits it in every way. Unfortunately over-production brought down 
the price of the bark so low, that it hardly pays to harvest it. 
There are signs that the big stocks of sulphate of quinine in 
Europe and the United States are diminishing rapidly; and as 
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Ceylon has practically ceased to grow the tree, and the acreage in 
Java is much reduced, planters, who can afford to maintain their 
groves, may in the near future again make handsome profits. The 
pepper vine and cardamoms are also cultivated in the Wynaad. 

Tea is a product which has been grown to some extent, and 
with sudi exoell^it results that the Wynaad promises in the future 
to* be one of the most paying tea-districts in the East. 1,500 lbs. 
per acre has been made on an estate in South Wynaad, and there 
is no reason why other plantations should not give as high a yield. 
It has been proved both in Ceylon and Travancore that land, 
formerly in coffee, but subsequently overgrown by lantana^ lies 
Sallow under this barren crop and recuperates. Planted with tea 
it produces splendid harvests. The properties of the Mining 
Companies, alluded to above, are for this reason still valuable, and 
should it ever be determined to grow tea, very profitable results 
wiU follow, for the initial cost of opening will be cheap ; roads 
will not have to be made and only a small sum spent on the i^epAir 
of bungalows. There is much forest land still available, and 
whenever the cultivation of the tea bush is vigorously prosecuted, 
prosperity again awaits the Wynaad. 
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Now for a few words concerning the planting industry, as 
a whole, which has done so much for the wild uplands of South- 
ern India^ not only in the Madras Presidency, but in the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Coorg, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore ; and 
which might do so much more if only Government were wise. 
The planting enterprise in Southern India is comparatively of 
recent date; it commenced with the cultivation of coffee. The 
first coffee plantation was started near Manantoddy, in Wynaad, 
by Major Glasson, as already mentioned in 1840, so that practi- 
cally the enterprise is but half a century old. 

The Madras Mail had very recently an article on the sub- 
jectj in which the following sentences occurred : — " The planter 
'* has brought into cultivation land which but for him would have 
'* been unproductive at the present day ; he has tilled the desolate 
"mountain-tops; he has turned the hill fastnesses into fruitful 
'* gardens; he has made the fever-poisoned valleys to rejoice in health 
" and plenty. By his labours, and at no mean expenditure of British 
" lives and British gold, tracts of jungle which half a century ago 
" gave but a scanty gleaning of gall-nuts and wild honey, to-day 
"produce harvests worth over a million and a half of money." 

These words are absolutely true. On the slopes of mountains 
where, until the planter came, no footstep fell, unless a 
hunted rebel fled that way, or a wild man with bow and 
arrow chased the deer, thriving plantations of tea or coffee 
now flourish. The site of many a planter's bungalow, with its 
trim garden and its fruit trees, is an old hill fort. Valleys, into which 
the jungle folk would hardly venture on account of the deadliness of 
the malaria and which gained for themselves in the early days of 
the industry, the ill-omened appellation of the Valleys of Death, 
have been opened out and now give work to hundreds of labourers. 
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British gold has been poured into the country, capital on 
which never a penny was paid. The vicissitudes of coffee-planting 
have been great. First the bush was planted on the edge of the 
ghauts ; the heavy forest was cleared away, and it naturally follow- 
ed that when this great protection was removed, in but a few 
years the hillsides, tilled constantly and exposed to the deluges 
of the South-West monsoon, were denuded of soil. Just at first 
the virgin land gave rich crops, but soon all the humus was gone, 
and only the sub-soil or bare rock remained. The trees, 
weakened from this cause and with no artificial fertiliser 
to strengthen them, for in those days planters manured but 
little, fell an easy prey to leaf disease. Acre upon acre, mile 
upon mile died out, and the once happy valleys became valleys of 
dry bones, for which there was no resurrection. All that was 
left of the green umbrageous bushes of a year or two before 
were dead stem and yeithered bough, white with lichen, looking like 
leprosy. Nature with kindly hand quickly drew a shroud of 
wild leaf and creeper over the abomination of desolation, but 
even to-day can the features of the old life be marked, — where 
the bungalow stood ; and the road ran ; and the pulper, dividing 
bean from skin, sucked in the ruddy harvest. Here in the early 
days of the industry, British gold was spent with lavish hand, 
for it was thought that the old mountains had but to be tickled 
to bestow fortunes on the sons of men. But Nature is more 
chary of her bounty than this, and when the red blight fell, 
many a bright future was ruined. In. the Sampaji ghaut, which 
lies to the north of Coorg, one firm alone lost £70,000 ; and in 
the Teriote Valley, in the Wynaad, two brothers lost £20,000 ; 
in both cases as absolutely as if the sovereigns had been sunk in 
mid Atlantic Ocean. These are but individual cases ; they could 
be indefinitely multiplied. To-day coffee is giving its owners good 
incomes, but they after all are but reaping what others sowed, 
and are benefiting by the losses of their predecessors, for on the 
misfortunes of the past the fortunes of the present are raised. 

In the perilous quest for riches which the planter under- 
took when he strove to tame the Indian jungle, many a life 
has been lost. In these later days there is a hardly a happier, 
healthier life than a planter's. He has a good house to 
live in, a tiny pleasance surrounding it he has neighbours 
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under whose hospitable roof-tree a warm welcome awaits him; 
there is ladies' society for him an he be not a misogynist, and 
lawn tennis^ and a robber of whist, and all the other milder 
delights of civilisation. But in the oLd days it was not so. 
There was hardly an Englishwoman to be seen throughout the 
eountryside ; men lived silent lives, grimly fighting the jungle ; 
for months they spent their days away from kith and kin in 
terrible isolation and soul-cankering solitude. When fever or disease 
seized them, they wrestled with it alone ; and gruesome stories 
are still told how, when the first news of illness reached a 
neighbour and he posted to the sick man's hut, it was only 
to find it silent and deserted, not a living thing about, but 
in the inner room on the bed lay Corruption, from which as 
he entered rats ran. In the more unhealthy Districts, men died 
off like rotten sheep in opening out the plantations; yet 
these are the very places where to-day coffee is thriving most 
vigorously, and the planter's life pleasant and healthy. 

The history of the British planting enterprise in tropical lands 
is one long record of indomitable pluck. Success has only been 
won through failure ; defeat has ever been the prelude of victory. 
In old story they tell how knights won fame by slaying monsters 
which devastated the land. Such has been the achievement of 
the planter but to him fame has been denied; he has quelled 
the deadly fever which made the land uninhabitable; he has 
felled Uie inhospitable forest; and where, before he camey 
men went reluctantly in fear of death, they now flock eagerly 
in the pleasure of life. 

Ceylon twenty years ago was given up entirely to the culti- 
vation of coffee ; then the epidemic leaf disease broke out, and the 
Island was ruined. Men who had passed all their lives in the 
industry ; who had been reckoned wealthy and who had children 
growing up and to be educated, suddenly found themselves face 
to face with poverty ; their one means of livelihood utterly des- 
troyed. It was not one man here and there ; it was the whde 
community. There was no shrinking, no idle wailing and wringing 
of hands ; but with close-set teeth, they met the blow and turned 
them to their wasted fields. Cinchona was cultivated ; aud fortune 
again smiled. But the market for the bark soon became glutted 
and this cultivation was doomed, to the disappointment of many 
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and the second bankruptcy of not a few within a decade. Still 
they fought on, refusing to accept defeat. Tea was taken in hand, 
and at last the victory won. Never has the Island been so 
prosperous and its revenues so great as at the present time. What 
has happened in Ceylon, has happened on a smaller scale in the 
planting districts of India. There is hardly an estate in ex- 
istence to-day, which would not have been deserted or abandoned 
to the original jungle, had the men who tilled the land been 
of weaker fibre, or had they proved false to the boast of their 
race that they never know when they are beaten. 

Scanty has been the meed bestowed upon the planter. In 
India he has been persistently regarded as an interloper ; the 
Government has placed obstacles in his way ; it has ignored him, 
snubbed him, and refused him justice ; when a black sheep be- 
came notorious, he was most unjustly held up as the t3rpe of the 
whole community. The planter of the East Indies was in the first 
place falsely taunted with the worst traditions of the Carolinas 
by the jealous servants of an exclusive Trading Company ; the 
fictitious evil character then foisted on him has lingered in the 
official mind, and only within quite recent times it has seemed that 
the Qovemment of India still considers the community beneath 
respect. When the Planters' Associations of Southern India three 
years ago addressed a petition on the subject of their grievancea 
to the Governor-General in Council, they received a reply, so curt 
in manner and discourteous in tone that it was difficult to believe 
it to be the responsible answer of an Imperial Gbvemment to an 
important body of industrious English gentlemen. 

Public acknowledgment is never made of the services the 
planter renders to the land of his adoption, for as it is in India, 
so is it in most other tropical lands, Ceylon perhaps alone excepted. 
Most markedly is it the case at the present time in Central Africa^ 
about which so much is beiag published. We are told constantly 
of the soldier, the explorer, the administrator, the missionary and 
the trader, but of the man who is silently developing the resources 
of the country ; who is making two blades of grass to grow, where 
only one grew before, and is teaching others to do the same, hardly 
a word is written. He is beneath notice. 

In Southern India within the last two or three years a 
new policy has been inaugurated. Lord Wenlock's administro* 
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tion of the Madras Presidency will always be noteworihy for 
being the first to accord just and proper treatment to the plant- 
ing industry. The full credit for this wise departure bdongs 
entirely to Lord Wenlock himself. This nobleman has been the 
first Governor to officially recognise the immense benefit which 
the industry bestows on the country at large; he has had the 

• 

boldness to set tradition at defiance and to give to the planter 
the privileges which were rightfully his due. A little over a 
year ago Lord Wenlock made a planter (Mr. George Romilly of 
Meppadi, in the Wynaad), a Member of the Legislative Council 
of Fort St. G^rge for the first time in the history of the 
Madras Presidency, and in every other way he has done what 
lay within his power to assist the community. It has been 
conclusively proved that the industry expends annually in Bou- 
them India a sum of three-qtuirterB of a million sterling, or say, 
one hundred and thirty Idkha of rupees, and this be it remem- 
bered on cultivation of land unproductive but for the planting 
enterprise. But it is not only for the good which the in- 
dustry is doing at the present time that it deserves the en- 
couragement of Government, but for the enormous development 
of which it is capable. If only the plantations of Southern 
India had the same power of attracting British capital as those 
of Ceylon possess, in a very few years the annual expenditure 
would be greatly enhanced. There is no reason whatever why 
the cultivation of tea and coffee should not be regarded. by 
the capitalist as favourably in the Peninsula as in the Island, 
save and except that hitherto communications here have been bad, 
and that inadequate protection for the produce and no safe- 
guards for the maintenance of a steady supply of labour have 
been granted. 

Several of the planting districts are under Native Govern- 
ments, being situated in the feudatory States of Mysore, Cochin 
and Travancore. In all legislation, Native Gbvemments look 
to British administrators for their cue, and so long as the 
planting interests in the Madras Presidency were ignored, so 
long were they in the neighbouring provinces. Yet the advantages, 
which have accrued to these Native States from this industry 
are unquestioned ; more especially is this so in Mysore, 
which used to supply the bulk of the labourers employed on 
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the plantations, and still does supply many hundreds. The 
great famine of 1876-77 practically left this province bankrupt 
for the time being, yet within ten years, so rapidly had 
its finances improved, the Budget showed a surplus. The 
highest encomiums were passed at the time on the Government, 
and rightly so, for this splendid recovery ; but a factor in the 
revived prosperity of the province which was entirely overlooked 
was the material* assistance rendered by the planting com- 
munity. The ablest administrator cannot show a surplus with- 
out revenues ; and during this decade, at a low computation, 
European plantations Jtiad poured into Mysore a sum of 75 lakhs 
annually in return for labour. It was this Pactolus which made 
the task of the Dewans of Mysore not only possible but easy. To 
the planting enterprise this province owes the strongest debt 
of gratitude for helping it to tide over those evil times. 

The planter makes no great demands on the Government of 
the land. What he asks for is briefly three things : — Fixity of 
tenure ; protection for his produce ; safe-guards for his supply 
of labour, and good communications. Land-tenure was for some 
time in an unsettled state in the Wynaad, but the Madras 
Government has taken the matter in hand and put it to rights. 
The planter's cultivation is situated in the jungle where the 
population is sparse, a few scattered forest tribes and no more. 
Consequently his fields are liable to depredation, and still more 
so is his crop on the way to the port of shipment, the roads 
running through lonely tracts. On these roads houses have 
sprung up, for no other purpose than to act as receiving houses 
for produce stolen by the cartmen who are well paid for their 
share in the larceny. That there are circumstajices which make 
special legislation necessary to prevent the theft of certain 
articles, has been recognised by the Government in its Salt and 
Forest Acts. The planter affirms that his produce needs such 
legislation ; the local administration with a full knowledge of the 
facts of the case supports him, but the Government of India 
stiffens its back in its ignorance and declines to hear reason. 

The prosperity of an agricultural country depends largely 
on the means of communication with its markets. Until the 
Government of India recognises this simple truth, the planting 
community is placed at an unfair disadvantage. The system 
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in vogue in the Madras Presidency for the up-keep of roads is a 
cess chargeable on the land revenue settlement of a district. In 
a new country, where the land revenue is small, it is manifestly 
impossible to open and maintain the roads necessary for the 
proper development of an agricultural industry by a tax of this 
character. It is further unfair, should one part of the district be 
new country and the other long settled, to make the latter provide 
for the expenditure on roads in the former, if it can be shown 
that the result of these roads is to contribute largely to the pros- 
perity of other districts. Taking 25 lakhs to represent the sum 
of money paid annually as wages to labourers in the Wynaad, 
not more than 6 lakhs, or say 25 per cent, of the whole, benefits 
Malabar and the Nilgiris, the District Boards of which are 
nevertheless responsible for the up-keep of the roads in the 
Wynaad. The balance, 75 per cent., of the wages earned is 
spent in other districts, the revenues of which are improved by 
the money, and therefore these districts ought in fairness to 
contribute a share. It is however impossible to apportion 
a certain contribution from each district commensurate with the 
pecuniary advantage it has gained. Therefore the money neces- 
sary for the construction and maintenance of roads in planting 
districts is a legitimate charge on Imperial or Provincial Funds, 
until such times as the plantations are able to bear the cost of the 
upkeep ; for these roads are essential to the development of the 
country and every acre of jungle that is brought into 
cultivation helps to swell the revenues of the land in one way 
and another; and no one will have the hardihood to deny that 
these can not well bear expansion. Hitherto not an anna has 
been disbursed from Imperial and Provincial Funds in Southern 
India for the purpose of assisting private enterprise in bringing 
new tracts of country under cultivation and thereby rendering 
the land profitable to the State. The Gk)vemment, by failing to 
render assistance to the planting industry in this direction has 
laid itself open to the charge that in its anxiety to extend its 
frontiers, it has ignored the development of its internal resources. 
If an industry, hampered by Gbvernment and dependent almost 
entirely on itself, has managed to attain to such a degree of pros- 
perity as to flood the country annually with nearly a crore and 
a half of rupees what would have been its condition had Gov- 
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^rtiment rendered to private enterprise the encouragement which 
it professes to be desirous of giving ? Having a good idea of the 
acres of jungles in every way suitable for tea and coffee, still 
' available, one may reply without exaggeration that the industry 
would have been worth at least double its present value. 

As to safeguards for labour, as the law now staiids^ pro- 
tection is given to the scoundrel and fraudule&t contractor, but 
the planter and the honest contractor — the latter the man who 
chiefly suffers — ^have no redress. Needless to add, so long as one 
party of the contract is placed absolutely at the mercy of the other, 
should he find it worth his while to break through it, the planter 
finds it very difficult to make adequate arrangements for a 
reliable supply of labour. The Government of India has steadily 
refused to move in the matter, although pressed by the local 
Government, which is fully conversant with the actual state of 
affairs. Planters are now asking the Government of India to 
institute an enquiry into the whole question, and it is hoped 
that this modest request, backed as no doubt it will be by the 
Governor of Madras, will be acceded to. 

When Lord Wenlock leaves Madras early in 1896, he is to be 
succeeded by Sir Arthur Havelock. This able statesman has 
for the last five years been Governor of Ceylon, so he comes 
to the Presidency with the full knowledge of the value of the 
industry* One of the first features that will probably strike 
him when he arrives in Madras is that whereas planting in the 
Island he has left was the back-bone of the State, in the Penin- 
sula it is but pne of many interests. But he will have realised 
what private enterprise is capable of achieving when supported 
by Government, and it is not only the planter, but every 
individual whosoever, who is advancing the welfare of Southern 
India in his private capacity, who will look for sympathetic 
treatment at the hands of Sir Arthur Havelock. In his regime 
the sound policy instituted by his predecessor towards the 
planting industry will no doubt be continued, and the British 
capitalist will in time be induced to invest his money in an 
enterprise which at the present stage not only gives a high 
rate of interest, but offers every promise of being a sound invest- 
ment for the future. 
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The planter's life in the Wynaad is healthy, free and open. 
For a youngster, who is fond of active pursuits but unaccustomed 
to menial drudgery, there is no profession like it. It has all the 
charm and none of the hardship of the American ranche or Australian 
sheep-farm. The planter has at his beck and call domestic 
servants ; he is within easy reach of markets where good fresh 
meat is obtainable; he can grow his own vegetables, and so far 
as diet is concerned^ he gets much the same food with as little 
trouble to himself as he did in England. Of course the quality 
of the beef and mutton of an Indian bazaar is not as high as 
that to be bought from a West End butcher, but it is on the 
whole very fair. A great advantage are the domestic servants. 
Within doors the planter is as carefully looked after as ever in 
his life, and, should he determine to marry, he can bring his 
wife to a home where she will take command of a household, 
and not be herself that household all in one — cook, housemaid, 
parlourmaid and mistress — with none to help in the wearying 
duties but an uppish hired girl. The life, so far as the actual 
home is concerned, . has therefore very much to reconmiend 
it. Equally so have the surroundings. For man and woman 
there are neighbours and the daily post punctually delivered. 
There is none of that isolation from one's fellow-beings which marks 
the settler's life on the Pampas, where a strange face is a god-send 
and a delivery of letters an eventful episode. 

Bungalows in the Wynaad, generally speaking, are situated 
from two to three miles from each other. They are built in one 
storey, and consist as a rule of dining-room, drawing-room, office- 
room, two or three bed-rooms, and last but not least the verandah, 
which serves in the day as the smoking-room and general sitting- 
room. Over the bungalow are trained creepers and tea-roses; a 
little fernery is almost sure to be a feature of the garden which 
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is always carefully tended, and is often the l^obby of either master 
or mistress. Fruit trees are planted near the house, and there 
will be a grove of pomeloys or oranges, with fragrant blossom 
and golden fruit on the tree at one and the same time. Up the 
the carriage drive runs an avenue of ornamental trees, Wellingtonias, 
casuarinas and Australian pines, which mark the bungalow from 
afar. The houses of Europeans in the district are built on the 
tops of hills or on rising ground, in order to get as much free 
ventilation as possible and to be out of the reach of malaria. One 
reads in books about Africa how missionaries have erected their 
houses near the banks of rivers. The writer perhaps dilates 
on the beauty of the scene, the lawn running down to the water's 
edge, the forest enclosing it, the wooded hill rising behind ; and 
then he goes on to say how, alas ! this fair scene became a scene 
of death and within twelve months the pretty little station had 
to be abandoned. To a Wynaad planter, the person who had 
the madness to build his house in a swamp, for the lawn was 
nothing more, deserved to be destroyed without delay. To choose 
such a site was suicidal folly. In all malarial countries, the 
hill-tops are the places to reside and hygiene must be studied before 
scenic effects. 

It has been already stated that the climate of the Wynaad 
is good, but this must be qualified by adding if the European 
conforms to a few simple rules. The youngster, who comes out 
to the country in the full vigour of youth, and consequently, 
after the manner of his kind, tries every means of arriving at 
an untimely end, will discover ways by which he may attain 
his latter end without any serious objections being raised; he 
may ride bucking <'Walers;" he may hunt rogue-elephants; he 
may shoot tigers on foot; he may follow up wounded bison 
and no one will decry him. But if he thinks to sport with the 
sun and to laugh at the climate, he will meet with no sympathy, 
and in his life time he will be called a silly ass, and when he 
is dead a poor fool. The impetuous boy, blest with oommonsense, 
quickly finds that reputation among planters does not lie this 
way. 

Sport in the Wynaad is excellent. Bungalows, as just men- 
tioned, lie two or three miles apart ; there is no population except 
the people who live in the occasional villages and small towns, 
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the indigenous forest tribes who sparsely inhabit the district and 
a few cultivators residing on the edges of the swamps. All 
kinds of big game abound, but as there is plenty of cover and it 
is seldom possiUe to beat^ the man who makes good bags must 
be a. student of woodcraft. Luck of course at times favours^ 
Here are one or two recent instances. A planter was strolling 
round his estate early in the evening, a gun over his arm, his dogs 
with him. As he rounded a comer, on the same path as he was 
walking not twenty yards off stood a sambhur stag, an antlered 
monarch. The gun was loaded with shot ; he unloaded, pushed in 
a ball cartridge and fired. A dean miss ; the stag galloped off, 
then halted, giving time for another cartridge to be put in. The 
aim was better and the beast brought to book. On a plantation, 
near a Government reserve forest, the owner having set his coolies 
to work, strolled into the jungle in the hope of coming on bison. 
He was following up their tracks when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by two elephants. As they were heading for him, he 
fired, and as they swerved, gave one his second barrel, 
hitting it through the heart and rolling it over like a rabbit. To 
bag an elephant casually before breakfast does not happen every 
day. This same planter has shot sambhur from his verandah; 
he has slain bear and panther between tea and dinner, without beat- 
ing or doings more than walking or waiting quietly on the hill- 
side, not a mile from the house. His bungalow is one of the 
best-known in the Wynaad and it is not considered either particu- 
larly isolated or buried in the jungle. Another planter, who lived 
but a quarter of a mile from the main district road and within a 
furlong of a small town, was walking down his carriage drive one 
evening. The coffee lay below him and on a big rock, not forty 
yards off, a tiger lay sunning itself. However his luck was out, 
for though he had time to go back to the house and get a rifle, 
the first cartridge missed fire, and before he was able to put in 
the other (the rifle was single barrelled), the big beast had 
discovered the danger and disappeared. These stories read 
Hke romances, but they are the absolute truth and nothing but 
the truth ; and many more similar ones could be told. It is not 
the slightest exaggeration to say that big game is as common in 
the Wynaad as hares and partridges in an English county, but as 
a man may walk miles at home without seeing either^ so in the 
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Wynaad, with its thick and abundant cover, he may go days 
without being confronted by a monarch of glen or jungle ; more- 
over in the latter country there are infinitely greater difficulties 
in coming up with the quarry than in England. 

Of small game the snipe gives the best sport. This bird 
begins to arrive in the country towards the end of August but 
it is October before one can be certain of making a bag. Then 
on to March, good shooting is to be obtained in the swamps, 
some of which are cultivated with rice, but most are deserted 
or only grazed over by cattle and buffaloes. Jungle-fowl and 
spur-fowl are common throughout the district, also hares; and can be 
obtained all the year round ; peacock are found in a few places, 
but with all these birds^ snipe excepted, th& man must either 
have great luck or else be skilled in woodcraft to show an inters 
esting game-book. In a word, shooting, if the term be used to imply 
heavy slaughter with a gun, is bad in the Wynaad ; but if by 
shooting is meant sport pure and simple, in which a man sets 
himself by wile and craft to circumvent beast or fowl, then 
there is no country better, for here a man may live all the year 
round and have it at his door. 

The planter's work lies chiefly in the field, for a very few 
hours in the week suffice for his books. On a tea plantation 
there is the factory, where each day some hours are spent. 
By 7 A.M., the plater must be ready to begin his work for 
at that hour the labourers turn out. He has to call over their 
names, mark down whether they be present or absent, and 
apportion to each his task. The coolies are under their own 
head-man or foreman, known as a maistrie, and they do most 
of their tasks. Besides the maistrie, there will probably be a 
''writer" on the estate, a respectable East Indian that is, who 
assists the proprietor in keeping the books and in supervising 
work in the field. The planter has now to see that the coolies 
set to work without delay and that they understand exactly what 
they have to do. If he has his labour well in hand, he will, if 
he is wise, not spend more time overlooking it than is necessary 
for this purpose. It is of no use trying "to hustle the East"; 
it has its own methods of performing a task, and it is almost 
impossible for a European to refrain from interfering when he 
sees a man working in a way that appears to him altogether 
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lopsided. But constant interference Is just what coolies, like all 
other hnman beings, detest ; the; like to do their work in their 
own way. 

A walk round tike estate and a careful inspection of the 
different fields is the next job. The planter, when he opens a 
plantation, enters on a campaign against Nature which, if it has 
an end, can only be in his defeat. His plants are surrounded \>j 
numberless enemies ; the seasons are good for this acre, bad for 
that ; there are constant attacks to be guarded against ; he must 
always be on the outlook for some surprise, which may lead to 
calamity. There is not a day or hour when he can safely say : — 
There is nothing more to be done, my plantation is secure from 
all harm. The qualities most needed on an estate are keen obser- 
vation, untiring industry and com 
newness of the life has worn < 
monotonous, the close inspection 
man gives way to his feelings, th 
and sells the estate, the better fo 
patience, is needed in dealing witl 
control and manage his labour wil 

At noon, or a little before, the 
for breakfast. He will stay in for 
heat of the day, doing perhaps accoi 
and then he wil] return and inspect 
be usually two or three operations 
the estate at one and the same tim 
formed exactly right, as they ^ 
have his time fully occupied until 1 
telling the day's work is done. 
gun and go for a ramble in the ju 
ride over to a friend's house, or fol 
tion. Work of course varies at di 
heavier, sometime lighter ^ but, spe 
his time fully occupied from 7 A.« 
of the week during ten months in 
plants winter, or to speak exactly i 
then there is nothing or next to no 
^on, unless new land is being op 
planter's life are as a rule small, 1 
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they are numberless and are ever goading him. Things never 
go exactly as they should ; there is always something a bit a¥nry. 
But the life is free and open, and his cares sit light on him; 
and this tilling of the land, and constant intercourse with Nature 
brings out what is best in a man. Abraham Cowley, in Ids essay 
on agriculture, writes : — " There is no other sort of life (than a 
"husbandman's) that affords so many branches of praise to a 
" panegyrist : The utility of it to a man's self ; the usefulness, or 
" rather necessity of it to all the rest of mankind, the innocence, 
" the pleasure, the antiquity, the dignity." In another part of the 
same essay the following words occur which are also very 
pertinent to the planter's life. "I shall only instance in one 
"delight more, the most natural and best natured of all others, 
" a perpetual companion to the husbandman : and that is the 
"satisfaction of looking round about him and seeing nothing 
" but the effects and improvements of his own art and diligence ; 
" to be always gathering of some fruits of it, and at the same 
"time to behold others ripening and others budding; to see 
" all his fields and gardens covered with the beauteous creatures 
"of his own industry; and to see, like God, that all his 
"works are good." 
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It is January in the Wynaad. The coffee-planter is still busy 
with his crop ; the tea-planter is looking forward to his annual 
holiday, for during the foDowing few weeks there will be no 
rain, and the bushes will rest until the showers of March have 
fallen. The weather is lovely; bright days and chilly nights. 
When the moon is at the full, the whole land is bathed in silver 
light^ and so clear is the atmosphere that hills distant thirty 
miles may be discerned. This is the rutting time of the 
sambhur ; sharp and defiant rings out the belling note all night, 
echoing among the silver hills. In the early morning there 
is a crisp feeling in the air, which speaks of frost, though 
it never falls in these uplands. A light mist lies in the 
swamps and the bottoms of the valleys, which quickly passes 
away once the sun has risen. All the day the planter is 
able to be out and about without minding the heat. On the 
coffee plantation his time is fully occupied. The crop, which 
began to ripen towards the end of October has most of it been 
picked, but there are still berries left on the trees. He must 
decide whether it is well to leave these to ripen, whether indeed 
the trees, which perhaps have borne heavily, have still sufficient 
strength to bring them to maturity. If they have not, then the 
branches are stripped, and the berries dried in the sun, fetching 
but a poor price compared with those picked when full ripe. His 
store is filled with parchment coffee, beans that is from which 
the red pulp or thick skin has been removed, which has to be 
despatched to the coffee works on the Malabar Coast, where it 
will be prepared for the London market. The " parchment" must 
be measured and put into gunny sacks — three bushels to a sack — 
which are then sealed and handed over to the cartmen who pile - 
them in their primitive two-wheeled wagons, pulled by a pair of 
bullocks. Lucky is the planter whose crop reaches the Coast 
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without being cleverly pilfered and watered en route. Tlie tea- 
planter has despatched his last break of tea from the factory, 
and is away on a holiday before February with its tearing east 
winds sets in. There is still a little work to be done among 
the coffee; putting out manure on the plots which have borne 
the heaviest ; removing the dead wood from the trees and gener- 
ally straightening up, before the hot weather begins in earnest 
and the trees rest In February the work of the year will be 
over and the coolies, who come from a far country, are paid up 
and return to their homes, a few staying to herd the cattle, tend 
Uie seedling-nurseries, and hew wood and draw water for the 
bungalow. The fierce east winds dry up all vegetation ; and the 
tall coarse grasses on the hill-side are as dry as cut hay in Eng- 
lish meadows. A kurumbar, one of a jungle tribe, lets fall 
a spark, and the wild fire leaps out and rages madly. On the 
distant Nilgiri Hills, night after night, these jungle fires are 
seen, and one thinks of the flaming beacons, when the moss- 
troopers were out. If the planter is opening new land, he will 
have felled the jungle earlier in the year and now he burns off. 
The ground before the burning looks like a wood-yard, log and 
faggot carelessly piled together; afterwards like a smouldering 
cinder-heap« The conflagration for the time is magnificent ; the red 
and yellow flames leaping up with hot angry roar flfty feet and 
higher, while a broad pillar of smoke ascends slowly into the air. 
Before the fire rush every living thing, many only to be over- 
taken ; behind hover the blue jay, the kite, the crow and other 
lesser birds swooping down on the bodies of luckless lizards 
and snakes, roasted crisp as the Chinaman's sucking pig. The 
wild fire is an element to be treated with all respect ; and the 
planter takes care that at this time of the year there is as 
little inflammable material near his bungalow as possible. 

March is the, time when vegetation rests. Nature then takes 
her siesta, the great heat playing the part of frost in higher 
latitudes. The country has a blackened and withered look, for 
where the jungle fire has not burnt the sun has scorched. The 
ungainly toucan with harsh cry flaps and sails over the forest, 
gorging itself on the ripe fruits ; the cassia fistula or Indian 
laburnum is in bloom, and is the beauty of the season, standing 

out in the parched glade a falling shower of gleaming gold. The 
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days are hot and sultry ; each afternoon heavy masses of clonds 
bank up to the north-east and then scatter across the sky. 
At them the coffee planter gazes wistfully, for they hold his 
fortunes for the coming year. If now the rain falls in sufficient 
quantity, a good crop is assured. Each year the coffee planter 
passes through a crisis, and for a period his fate hangs in the 
balance. He may spend money on his estate liberally and judi- 
ciously ; he may cultivate highly and scientifically ; he may work 
hard and steadily through the twelve months, but unless a 
shower of rain falls at the proper season and in proper quan- 
tity, all his labour is in vain. So local is the rain in 
March, that one estate may be rejoicing in a copious downpour, 
while on another, hardly a mile distant, not a drop has fallen ; and 
this may mean — and has at times actually meant — to one man 
riches, to his neighbour ruin. When a good shower falls, the 
thunder crashes among the hills till the very walls of the bungalow 
vibrate, and the lightnings flash with blinding brightness. Across 
the valley the storm advances, a dense grey curtain of cloud. One 
may hear the swish and roar half a mile off. The shower descends 
in a pelting deluge, and then quickly passes over and dies away in 
the distance in a mutter of thunder and a murmur of rain. Glori- 
ously serene is the evening afterwards. The air is soft and cool ; 
a gentle breeze fans the brow, all the land is refreshed, and tree and 
bush and blade of grass glisten. In the valleys " the floods clap 
their hands,'' every tiny rivulet prattles merrily, and in a flood 
of golden light the sun sets. In a day or two a mantle of white 
will have covered the coffee and the air be heavy with perfume. 
So quickly and suddenly do the flowers open that it seems to have 
happened in one night under the touch of a fairy wand. There are 
few more beautiful sights than a healthy coffee plantation in full 
blossom, the white flower showing up against the dark green leaf. 
These showers bring out the first flush of leaf on the tea-bushes, 
and the planter must have his labour ready to pick without delay. 
His will be laborious days during the hot months of April and 
May, when two or three times a week a shower falls, cooling 
the air, nor will his work slacken when the South-West 
monsoon bursts. 

Before June is a week old the South-West monsoon sets in 
with all its fury. To the west for some days previously the clouds 
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have gathered black and ominous ; and at length with thunder 
and lightning, with pelting rain and wild gusts of wind, the 
monsoon is ushered in, enveloping the hills in mists. This would 
be a very tedious time of the year were it not for the amount of 
work which has to be done on the plantations ; the days are '* cold 
and dark and dreary, it rains and the wind is never weary f 
a fog hangs in the trees and obscures the landscape ; the air is 
raw, and the coolies shiver as they come to work. The planter 
sets them tasks which by steady application can be finished 
early in the afternoon, iuid he himself is glad to get home to a 
bright crackling fire, and from the vantage ground of his hearth 
listen to the howling gale and continuous beat of rain. Damp 
permeates every place ; boots, books and bread are mildewed ; 
there is not a gleam of sunshine to brighten life ; only mist, 
grey mist and raving squalls. So it goes on, day following 
day of sombre hours and moist monotony, until suddenly there 
comes a break. A day rises in golden dawn; there is not 
a cloud or passing vapour ; the sky is vivid blue ; all the landscape 
sparkles. The lightest-footed Zephyr that ever came forth 
from the cave of iEolus strays down the valleys; the air is 
vernal, and the earth is glad. On the hill the stag, his antlers 
in velvet, leads out his harem to browse on the short grasses 
that grow luxuriantly where the fire burnt ; birds chirp and chatter 
in the woodland, hover and swoop, or screech in joyful flight racing 
hither and thither ; broad-winged butterflies in gorgeous colours 
flit to and fro, and bees hum busily for the flowers are in bloom, 
lambent scarlet petals and blossoms of purple and gold. On 
such a day the Wynaad throbs with vivid existence, and all 
creation rejoices in the fullest ecstacy of life. But before the 
afternoon is done, the break is over ; the clouds roll up and the 
grey melancholy mist assumes its sway. 

The weather throughout July is the same as in June, except 
that in July the monsoon is at its heaviest. These days 
are full of industry for the planter, whether he be on tea or 
coffee. It is at this time of year that the planting proper is done, 
the seedlings being taken from the nursery and put in the field. 
If a proprietor is opening out a large acreage, he will find 
the monsoon days none too many. Vegetation grows luxuriantly 
in the moist atmosphere; there are weeds to be uprooted; 
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Buperflaoos wood to be removed from the trees ; and on the tea- 
plantations the pickers have to go round constantly to keep pace 
with the new flashes of leaf. When August comes, the mon- 
soon draws to a dose, and the fine weather begins to outbalance 
the wet By the end of the month one might say, as Solomon 
sang, " lo ! the winter is past, the rain is over and gone, the 
'* flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
" at hand and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land." 
September usually is a beautiful month; fine days bn^eo 

• 

by short refreshing showers ; bough and 4>ine, leaf and frond are 
full of sap and the blood runs riot in the veins ; it is the time 
of love, laughter and melody in the jungle land. In October the 
wind has changed; the return current of the monsoon sweeps 
from the North-East across the Peninsula. It brings to the 
Wynaad brief tremendous downpours of rain during the afternoons, 
so that the planter whose estate is steep, has to see to the 
cross drains if he does not want the soil swept into the gullies: 
The nights now grow chilly, and after dinner a man draws 
closer to the fire, but in the early morning he is out betimes 
to hurry off to the swamp in order to bag a couple or two 
of snipe f<Nr breakfast. Often his purpose is thwarted for an 
hour by a heavy fog. Clouds lie low on the land. Looking 
down from an eminence it is as thou^ a sea of grey silent, 
waters covers the face of the earth. As the dawn comes up, 
rays of gold glorify its surface and there is a shimmer of opales- 
cent light. Noiselessly subside the cloud-billows; now one 
peak, now another appears; wooded promontories jut out, and 
forests rise from the vaporous flood. Before the day is two 
hours old, all the tumbled woodland scenery stands out in 
radiant loveliness, stretching away to the purple distance, with 
wreaths of snow-white cloud sweeping round the hills. 

The cold weather has fully set in by November, and during 
this month and December the coffee planter is busiest, for his crop 
is ripening and has to be gathered. He has little spare time to 
himself during these nine weeks, whidi are gloriously fine with 
perhaps two or three days, seldom more, of wet weather. At 
this season there is no lovelier climate in the whole wide wcMrld, 
not by the waters of the Mediterranean, not even among the 
Southern Isles of the poet's fancy. Keen mornings, languorous 
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noons and calm evenings succeed ; the days are brilliantly serene 
and the nights filled with starry beauty. Before the end 
of the year the tea bushes have nearly ceased to fiush» so the 
man in tea can give himself up to the festivities of Christmas 
with an easy conscience, whereas his brother in coffee is only able 
with an uneasy mind to snatch a few hours in which to keep up 
the ancient character of the season and to drink the health of 
absent friends in the company of feUow exiles beside the merry 
crimson-hearted yule-log. 

So the year passes in shadow and shine, in fair weather 
and foul, among the hills of the Wynaad. There is no lack of 
employment for the planter; each hour of the day has its task 
to be done, and after sedulous activity the nights pass in sound 
repose. The Wynaad, however, is not the land, of Arcady; 
trouble and sorrow come there, disappointment and black care 
invade its peaceful scenes; but if an Englishman has to leave 
his mother-land in order to earn a livelihood, then he can 
desire no fairer, kindlier stepmother. 
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This and the following chapter are not intended to be treatises 
on the cultivation of coffee, tea, &c. To deal adequately with 
these subjects would require a volume of considerable size ; what is 
written here touches merely on the salient features of the cultiva- 
tion. As already remarked, coffee was planted at the first along 
the ghauts ; but by bitter experience it was discovered that this 
situation was unfavourable to it. Gradually coffee-planting has 
been extended further inland, and it is now an accepted fact that 
the land best suited for it in every way is that on which bamboo 
and light deciduous forest grew when it was original jungle. In 
such localities there is an average annual rainfall of from 60 to 
70 inches. Shade and manure are essential to success ; by means 
of them the planter is able now-a-days to hold his dire enemy, 
hemeleia vcutatrix, at bay. In the districts, where the plant 
flourishes, fortunes are being made. An official statement of profits 
on a block of estates in South Coorg has lately been published 
which shows that the owner has made in ten years a net profit 
of £77,000 off 992 acres of coffee, or an average of £7,700 
per annimi. In one season alone, in 1891-92, the net profit was no 
less than £18,700. These figures furnish conclusive evidence of 
what the product can do under favourable circumstances, and 
although the foregoing cannot be taken as a fair average of the 
whole industry, nevertheless it can be truthfully asserted that 
during the past eight years, since the price rose, coffee estates 
in favourable localities have on an average given a net profit per 
annum of £3 to £5 per acre. There are no sound reasons to 
anticipate any fall in the value of such property. 

There are always two main factors to be primarily taken 
into consideration before a capitalist puts money into an agri- 
cultural concern. First, whether the land is fitted for the 
cultivation of the product; secondly, whether the conditions 
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of the markets are sach as to enable the produce to be sold 
at a remunerative price. 

Experience has proved that there are localities in the 
Wynaad, notably Sultan's Battery and Nellacotta^ where coffee 
flourishes excellently ; and where at the present time it is giving 
good returns. 

As regards the conditions of the world's markets we must 
go wider afield in order to conduct an examination. The world's 
supply of coffee in 1894, the last year for which figures are ob- 
tainable, is calculated to have amounted to just over 700,000 
tons. This as nearly as possible equals the annual consumption, 
for we find that stocks during 1895 have never at one time exceeded 
100,000 tons, or say seven weeks* demand. For the last six years 
and more, a hand to mouth business has been done, season after 
season, in Mincing Lane. Dealers have bought only for their 
actual requirements, hoping to see an increase of supplies and a 
consequent fall in price. This has never taken place and at the 
present time the statistical position of the staple has never been 
stronger and more hopeful from the producer's point of view. 
Brazil is the chief factor on the side of supply. Year after year 
rumours of a phenomenal harvest are set afloat in that country ; 
the coming crop it is reported is to swamp the markets ; a heavy 
drop in prices must be shortly witnessed, <fec., &c, ; but when the 
time arrives for shipment, the coffee is not forthcoming and the 
crop proves to be much the same as during previous seasons. Of 
recent years the Brazil estimates have not been so extravagant as 
in the past, and the East Indian producer knows now what value 
to set on them. As for the exports from Brazil increasing in 
any material degree, it is far from likely ; the country is torn by 
internal dissensions, a state of affairs which does not encourage 
the development of its natural resources. 

South America will no doubt continue to furnish the bulk 
of the coffee which the world consumes, but there are no 
causes to lead one to expect that its contributions will in 
the near future be larger than in the past ; rather the reverse. 
It must be also remembered that the grade of bean exported 
from these countries is inferior, and some four years ago when 
the price of Rio and Santos fell 10 to 20 per cent., the 
value of plantation coffee scarcely showed a change. Thus 
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the price of East Indian coflFee is dominated by two conditions ; 
(Ist) the world's total production ; (2nd) the available supplies 
of fine grade qualities. In studying the future, careful attention 
must be paid to the extension of cultivation on the European 
system in countries that can produce a superior quality. Vague 
rumours have been current for the past few years of a large in- 
crease in Central America, but^ so far as I am aware, nothing 
definite has ever been published regarding the area actually 
opened. It is known that coffee is being grown by European 
planters in Central Africa, Borneo and the Malay Peninsula, 
but the enterprise is proceeding in those countries very slowly, 
checked by the difiiculty of obtaining labour. India has no- 
thing serious to fear from any of these quarters, for with an 
-abundant labour supply near at hand, proximity to the sea- 
board and a thorough knowledge of how to obtain the maxi- 
mum yield at the minimum cost, it can defy competition. Of 
course if supplies increase materially, values will fall, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the former will be larger in any 
marked degree for many years. Java's exports have steadily 
diminished ; and Ceylon's shipments now-a-days are remarkably 
small. In the new countries I have mentioned planters have yet 
to learn where coffee will flourish profitably and how it will 
withstand its enemies with success. One can hardly believe that 
the industry there will altogether escape the vicissitudes which 
befel it in the early days in Ceylon and India. 

The closer we examine the statistical position, the better does 
it appear for the producer. It looks as if coffee has reached 
that most desirable consummation where supply is evenly balanced 
by demand, and where production shows no sign of a material 
increase or consumption of a material decrease. If under these 
circumstances the planter is able to make an annual profit which 
in a few years amounts to a fortune, it is difficult to see how 
the position of the staple can be improved or in what direction 
one can find a surer and safer investment. 

The amount of capital needed to open out a small coffee 
plantation is comparatively small. Land is obtainable in the 
Wynaad at from Bs. 50 to Es. 100 per acre ; it costs under 
Rs. 200 to bring an acre into bearing, and after that Rs. 100 
for up-keep. There are roads to be made; the necessary build- 
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ings are a bungalow, lines of houses for coolies, a writer's house, 
pulping house and store. The cost of these will depend on the 
materials of which they are constructed, many men bemg satisfied 
with mad and wattle buildings until the estate is in bearing. 
A planter, who has learnt his business, can op^i out a small 
plantation of 75 to 100 acres, and bring the coffee into bearing 
on £2,500. This sum of course leaves no margin for extrar 
gavance, but every necessary work can be executed on it until 
the time when his first crop is sold and the proceeds realised. 
The cost of a plantation in bearing will of course depend on 
many circumstances, and in the present state of the market it 
may be safely asserted that such a property is not to be bought 
for the price of an old song. 

Coffee is propagated in the Wynaad as elsewhere from seed. 
Seed is laid down on specially prepured beds in nurseries care- 
fully chosen because the soil is good and a stream of water runs 
adjacent. Early in the year the land to be planted, is cleared, the 
trees are felled, and the scrub and grass cut down. The trunks 
and litter are allowed to lie where they fall, until the winds 
and sun have dried up the sap and all is crackling dry. Then 
fire is put in and the whole burned off. If this operation is 
done thoroughly, the planter can at once set to work to line, other- 
wise he must have iihe ground cleared more completely by 
cutting up the dry wood in lengths and making bon-fires. Only 
the trunks of the trees tod the biggest boughs should remain. 
When felling, any valuable timber trees or trees whose shade is 
useful for the coffee will have been left, and these as a rule 
pass with but little harm through the fiezy ordeal. 

By lining is meant pegging out the ground to mark where 
the pits are to be dug for the young plants. Coffee is planted 5 
feet by 5 feet in the Wynaad. A carefully lined estate is a wonder 
of regularity for whichever way one looks the bushes stand in even 
rows, neither hummock nor hollow marring the symmetry. This 
operation is very tedious, and it usually has to be carried out in 
the hottest weather. C^ce the p^^ are put in^ pits 18 cubic in- 
ches in dimension are made. Having been dug out, they are filled 
in and well heaped up with the top soil Ijring around. Now is 
the time for the planting proper. The monsoon has set in ; the 

seedlings are taken out of the nursery, balls of earth being moulded 
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round the roots. They are then carefully placed in the middle of 
the pits, care being taken that the tap root is not twisted, and 
the earth pressed gently but firmly round them. At the same 
time shade trees are put out in the fields, for artificial shade is 
now-a-days considered a necessity. The trees for this purpose 
most in yogue in Wjmaad are utty a wild fig, the jack-tree, 
and different varieties of the acacia. On the subject of shade trees 
there are inteiminable arguments among planters, one preferring 
one sort, the other another. It is often merely a matter of fancy. 

When the coffee tree is some 30 inches or 3 feet high it 
is topped, for it is into the lateral branches that the full vigour of 
the bush has to be directed as here is the fruit-bearing 
wood. In a well-grown plantation, coffee, planted 5x5, will 
at the age of seven years nearly cover the ground ; and a 
pleasant sight it is to see the stalwart dark-green bushes, 
standing in even rows with umbrageous spread of bough; they 
have an air of cultured prosperity, the appearance of very duch- 
esses among bushes. When covered with snow'^white blossom 
or harbouring thick clusters of red ripe fruity they assume a 
poetic aspect) singing of sovereigns, golden sovereigns. 

After the planting is done the chief field works are weeding 
and digging, and later on pruning and manuring. In a country 
where all vegetation luxuriates, ill weeds grow apace and it takes 
all the planter's time to keep them under. At one time the 
mamootie or short-handled broad-edged hoe was the tool prilici- 
pally used for this operation, the weeds being chopped short just 
below the surface. It was a quick and ready way of getting 
rid of them, but expensive in that the sturdier roots were un- 
touched, and dangerous because the top soil was loosened and 
the first shower of rain swept it down the hill. At the 
present time weeding by hand is almost entirely practised ; it is 
carried out chiefly by women, who are given a thin wedge of steel 
with which to loosen the roots of the firmer set weeds. After the 
first burst of the monsoon, so rapid is the growth, that the weeds 
have sometimes to be cut down with a sickle before they can be 
pulled up. There are different ideas on the subject of digging 
and the number of times that the fork or hoe should be employed. 
The question depends largely on the nature of the soil and the 
lay of the land. If the ground be steep, it is dangerous to use 
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the fork except at times when there is very little chance .of 
heavy rain. In such cases renovation pits are made, that is big pits 
3' X 2' X 1' 6'' dug behind alternate trees in each row. These 
gradually get filled in with the scourings from the surrounding land, 
with dead weeds, prunings, <&a Where the ground is undulating 
no better work can be done than with the three-pronged fork, care 
being taken not to disturb the roots of the coffee. It is impossible 
to lay down any definite rules on the subject of digging, but 
the main point to be kept in view is that the soil should be 
aerated once in twelve months. 

The object in pruning coffee is to remove all woo^ that is 
not required for bearing crop, the whole strength of the tree 
being devoted to this one purpose. Of course by saying this, 
it is implied that sufficient wood must be left to keep the tree, 
in full health and to enable it to bring its fruit to maturity 
without exhaustion. Sometimes this operation is performed 
with the knife and sometimes with the hand, the latter work 
being termed handling to differentiate it. Handling is usually 
done directly after the monsoon when the stem has thrown 
out a number of suckers and the primary branches are covered 
with unnecessary wood. At this time, the sap being up and 
the wood green, a snatch of hand rips it off without harm. A 
radius of a hand's breadth round the stem should always be 
kept free and open so as to let light and air into the heart 
of the tree. Discussions at times arise among planters whether 
pruning should be light or heavy. A close investigation of the 
premises, on which the argument is based, very often discloses 
that each of the two wranglers is right, the only difference being 
the conditions on the plantations under discussion. Pruning is 
undertaken for the purpose of enabling the coffee tree to devote its 
full strength to the production of fruit ; and experience can only 
declare with accuracy how much wood a tree in a certain situa- 
tion can bear to yield the maximum crop which it can bring to 
fruition without exhausting itself, and further how little wood 
it ought to bear without its strength being wasted on the produc- 
tion of unnecessary leaf. Once a man has obtained a fair 
knowledge of the conditions of vegetable life, the way in which a 
tree takes in its nourishment, the elements necessary for its well- 
being &c., &c., common sense will carry him over most difficulties. 
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Seienoe is useful, but it should be well backed by practical 
knowledge. 

Manure, as already remarked, is an essential to success. 
Muck is king, says the English farmer ; and the coffee planter 
will echo his sentiment for of all the known fertilisers for 
coffee the scouriogs oi the cattle kraal are easily the best. There 
is an estate on the borders of the Wynaad where for years the 
manager has been spending Bs. 30,000 annually on cattie 
manure which expenditure has been more than justified by the 
magnificent crops taken off land, which, when first opened, was 
declared, by his neighbours to be unfit for coffee. Besides cattle 
manure, crudied bones, poonac (the r^use of oil cakes), nitrate 
of potash, nitrate of soda and oth^ chemicals are used. 

Coffee has been oft^i described. As seen in the English 
market^ it consists of greyish green or yellow beans ; on the tree 
it appears as a dierry, purple red when dead ripe. The outer husk is 
a thi(^, pulpy skin, sweet to the taste ; within this is a saccharine 
mucilaginous substance holding two beans which lie face to 
face, and together form a spheroid, the outer sides being round, 
the faces flat. When first picked the cherry coffee is taken to the 
pulp house, the pulper being a copper disc dotted with bulbous 
prominences, turned by a handle; wat^ leads the cherry into 
the pulper, which turned catches It and crushes the fruit s^gainst 
plates on either side^ squeesdng the beans out of the soft skin. 
This skin or pulp finds its way into a pit at the back while the 
beans are washed into a trough or tub, the mucilaginous stuff 
still clinging to th^n. Here they are piled up and allowed to 
ferment, (x rather it is the sweet gummy substance that under- 
goes this process. After twelve hours or thereabouts water is 1^ 
in to the tub, and coolies tread out the beans^ slushing them 
well with water till all the gum is removed. Thea. they are 
carried away to tables to be dried in the sun. At this stage the 
beans are white and sufficiently soft for the teeth to dent them. 
Two or three days under a December sun hardens the bean, and 
it is seen that the whiteness is due to an outer thin covering or 
pellicle which has now turned yellow, is crisp to the touch and 
easily separates from the bean,, when pinched between finger and 
thumb. Coffee in this form is called parchment, the pellicle 
being not unlike dry yellow skin, and this is the way in whiclL 
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the balk of the crop leaves the estate. It is despatched to coffee 
curing yards on the Malabar Coast, where the parchment is again 
dried in the sun, until the bean becomes as hftrd as a pebble. 
Then it is put into circular iron troughs round which run heavy 
ir(m wheels with broad corrugated tires. These break up the 
crisp parchment and remove yet a third skin, a silver filament 
which adheres closely to the gray-green bean. After this the 
beans are sized through sieves worked by machinery; women 
garble them, picking out all diseased and discoloured beans ; and 
finally they are packed in gunny-bags, thirteen to the ton, and 
shipped to London. 

It may be as well to say a few words here about the culti- 
vation of cinchima and pepper, though in these days it hardly pays 
to cultivate either of these products on account of the low prices 
obtainable. 

Cinchona was first made known to Europe in 1640. The 
story runs that a Jesuit, wandering in the forests of Peru, was 
stricken with malaria and lay at death's door. An Indian taking 
pity on him gave him to drink of a bitter decoction of bark ; the 
fever left him and learning the secret d the remedy he revealed it 
to the Spanish Viceroy, the Count of Chinchon. The Countess 
of Chinchon falling sick of a fever was cured by the Jesuit's bark, 
and she introduced it to Europe, and by her name has the tree 
been called. Quinine is derived from the Indian name of the 
tree, quinarquina. Qovemment undertook its introduction into 
India, and the first cinchona arrived on the Nilgiri Hills in 1860, 
but it was not until the end of the seventies that the cultiva- 
tion was generally taken up. Ceylon had planted largely, and 
the tree thriving and the demand for sulphate of quinine being 
restricted, over-production soon brought down the price to a 
figure where the margin of profit disappeared. 

In the Wynaad the varieties chiefly planted w^re Succirubra 
and Ledger. Many methods of planting the tree were tried, often 
it was put out among the c(^ee, but by degrees it waa considered 
best to i^nt it alone, at the distance of 4' x 4'. The bark was 
harvested in the third or fourth year, strips being cut from 
the stem or the stem shaved, the tree being left standing ; and 
after the bark had renewed, in another one or two years the 
tree would be cof^iced close to the ground, two or three shoots 
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being allowed to spring up from the stump or stool, and grow 
into new trees, Succirubra was the yariety most commonly 
planted to b^gln with. A groTe of these trees, when about 
5 or 7 years old, is a pretty sight They stand from 12 to 
15 feet high, and all the lower boughs being lopped of^ one 
gases down a bewildering colonnade supporting a canopy of 
light-green leaf flecked with red. Ledger, the bark of which is 
more valuable^ containing a far larger percentage of sulphate, ia 
a more bushy tree, having somewhat the appearance of a young 
standard pear, with its narrow, dark-green leaves. At the 
present time Ledger is almost the only variety growing in the 
Wynaad though a few Succirubra are still left standing. So well 
does the Wynaad suit this tree that on abandoned plantations, 
covered with thick scrub and secondary growth, it still holds its 
own, and even the jungle fires have been unable to exterminate 
it. The cinchona tree, now it has taken a firm hold in the 
Wynaad, seems never likely to die out, but to become part of the 
flora of the District for the future. 

Whether it will ever pay again to cultivate cinchona except 
in a few favoured spots where the tree gives exceptionally rich 
bark is an open question. Stocks of the sulphate however are 
gradually decreasing, whereas the consumption of the febrifuge 
is expanding ; so far as is known, there is nothing able to take 
the place of quinine in the pharmacoepia, and this being so, there 
will always be a certain demand for it. As however cinchona has 
been proved to thrive vigorously in so many places, the cultivation 
is never likely to become very valuable, as should the price rise, 
it may be taken for certain that the acreage would be rapidly 
extended. Lucky will be the man, who, having his groves 
standing, will be able to take inunediate advantage of any sub- 
stantial increase in value. 

Government, when introducing cinchona into India, opened 
large plantations on its own account. So long ago as 1871 the 
expediency of disposing of these estates in that they encroached 
on private enterprise was considered, but the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for India to continue them was obtained. The 
question has constantly recurred, but as latterly Government added 
to their properties quinine factories in order to be able to dis- 
tribute throughout the country at a cheap cost the drug in small 
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packets and thus popularize its use, the opposition to a certain ex- 
tent abated. Now the Government has found that it can dispose 
of more of the febrifuge than its plantations in their present state 
are capable of producing. It would be thought, considering the 
overstocked state of the market, that Government would buy the 
bark for treatment at its factories from private individuals, a proce- 
dure which would still enable it to dispose of its quinine at the 
present rates. Instead of doing this, Qovemment has decided to re- 
plant and open out more land with cinchona ; and thereby instead 
of assisting the enterprise, the very ratson (Tetre of its plantations 
in the first place, it will hamper it still further and for the sole 
reason that it may make annually a few thousand rupees more 
profit. This competition of the State with private enterprise is 
quite unjustifiable. 

A very few words must suffice about pepper. Pepper is a 
spice which Malabar has produced from time immemorial. The 
vine grows wild in all the forests along the Western Ghauts, and 
there is hardly a garden in the greater part of Malabar where it 
is not cultivated. A few planters have grown it in the Wynaad, 
training the vine against the shade trees among the coffee. It 
has responded most kindly to the ample cultivation and manuring 
which this situation in the coffee field has assured for it. The 
berries produced in the District are bold, heavy and full-flavoured ; 
and the vines bear well. Should the statistical position of the 
spice in the world's markets be improved, it will well repay 
cultivation. 
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Tejl is a product for which a large pait of the Wynaad is 
^iiinently well suited. This can be judged not only from the 
characteristics of the district, but from the aotttal results of the 
few estates in cultivation. In South Wjoiaad, between Meppadi 
and Vayitri, lies the Perindotty estate where fields of tea, twelve 
to fifteen years old, have given a yield of 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. 
per acre. That there is still ample money to be made out of the 
cultivation of this product is fully proved by a tabular statement 
which has recently been published showing the results of the 
1894 season's working of 40 Indian Tea Companies registered in 
London. The total share capital involved was £3,734,620, and on 
this sum an average dividend of 9 per emit, was paid, £335,970 
b^g distributed out of total receipts amounting to £1,687,767. 
The 40 Companies have reserves and balances in hand equal to 
9^ per cent, of their entire capitals, the Jorehaut (which pays 
20 per cent.) showing 41*82 per cent, of its capital in this form. 
Only one Company paid no dividend, while 22 paid 10 per cent, 
or over, and three paid 20 per cent. These figures refer chiefly 
to Northern India but there is every reason to believe Southern 
India will do even better provided the country chosen is in 
every way suitable for the cultivation. Messrs. Parry & Co., the 
Proprietors of Perindotty, obtained a report on their estate last 
year from Mr. W. Taylor, a well-known Ceylon planter. The 
following extract from it is of general interest as it applies 
equally to the country surrounding Perindotty where there is 
plenty of good land available at a cheap rate : 

*' Elevation, — 2,700 feet above sea-level. 
** BainfaU.^120 inches. 

" DMeri5u*u>n.— December, January and February very dry • 
!! f « <^the'r nine months have an ample rainfall, rather too much ii^ 
fact in June and July which must tend to make the withering of 
" tea leaf rather difficult in these months. ^ 
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** Nature of Soil. — Soil is a sandy loam with some laterite in 
"parts and is well suited for the growth of tea as is proved by 
" the size and vigorous appearance of the bushes on the acreages 
** now under this cultivation. 

^^ Lay of Land, — It is mostly easy and undulating, and I may 
*' say here that so far as nature of soil, lay of land and climate 
''are concerned, this part of the Wynaad would compare favourably 
" with the bulk of the tea districts in Ceylon." 

This unbiased testimony of an experienced Ceylon tea-planter 
speaks for itself. In another part of his report, Mr. Taylor 
wrote: — "The whole question of the success or failure of tea 
in the Wynaad hinges on the labour supply. Mr. J 
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(Superintendent of the estate) seems to think he would have no 
*' difficulty in always keeping up his labour force and if this can 
be done, I see no difficulty in making Perindotty a first-class 
tea estate in every respect, only all future extensions must be 
planted with good j&t." It was the non-observance of this 
essential when the estate was first opened, i, e, planting the estate 
with bushes raised from pedigree seed, which prevented it being 
the success it otherwise should have been. There is no difficulty 
in obtaining good Assam and Manipur seed in the Wynaad and 
on all the plantations which have been opened of recent years, 
tea of good jftt or pedigree has been planted. 

If South Wynaad is suitable for tea, so too is South-East 
Wynaad. An experimental field was opened some ^we years ago 
on the Blchmond estate, the property of one of the Gold- 
mining Companies. The growth and vigour of the bushes were 
marvellous, and when the leaf was manufactured, the quality of 
tea was pronounced by brokers to be considerably above the 
average. Unfortunately the Company, either blind to its own 
interests or unable to raise the necessary funds, never prosecuted 
the work,, and the manager has only been able to cultivate the 
field fitfully, and the leaf, when plucked, has had to be made by 
hand, the factory being nothing but a make-shift building 
devoid of machinery. Whenever these Companies raise a few 
thousand pounds and resuscitate their properties as tea estates, 
they will be able, for the first time in their existence, to pay 
dividends, and good dividends too, if they will but steer clear 
of the professional promoter and not overburden themselves at 
the outset with heavy Directors' fees and a costly London office. 

6 
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The heanost ex pense connected inth Uie opening of a tea- 
plantation lies in the factory. In these days of competition it 
is absolutely necessary for the tea-planter in order to secure 
success, to conform to all the latest improvements in the way 
of tea-making machinery and f4)pliances; to employ machines 
out of date and consequently cheap is utterly false economy. 
His object is to place his tea in the I^ndon market at the 
cheapest price possible without in any way sacrificing the 
quality. 

It will be seen further on what Mr. W? M, Standen, a 
thoroughly practical tea-planter, enjoying a high reputation^ ha9 
to sa^j on the subject of the extent of plantation^. To bring 409 
acres of tec^ into bearing will cost Es. 220 per jEicre, tlm exclud- 
ing a factory which for this acreage will come t9 Its. 30,000; 
or say a total outlay pf 1^6,500 will be necessary, A mq.n 
possessing a little capita), who want^ to go intg tea, will be 
wise to take to himself a ps^rtner so that together they can 
open out largely, or else to choose a locality near a central 
factory where he cai| have his leaf properly treated at a moderate 
cost. Probably the most satisfactory way pf undertaking the 
cultivation of tea is by a Qomp^ny, 'with a fair capital at its 
back, so that no tiipe shall be lost in planting oi;t a big acreage 
and erecting a f^lly equipped factory for manuft^ituring the leaf 
by improved methods from the first. It is a great advantage 
to obtain a good name in Mincing Lane. Tl^is is often jeopar- 
dised by planters who, when first their fields come into bearing 
find the yield is consequently sm^ll, content themselvejsj with 
primitive means for making the t^ not caring to go tP tb9 
expense of a proper tea-house untU the ests^te is in f^ll bearing. 
This is a mistaken idea for often it gives to a place a bad 
name, which by rights it should never have bor^e. 

The locj^Utie^ ijx WjxtnM where te$^ cm probably be culti^ 
yated with the grej^test suqpess $ire Yayitri and Meppadi in 
South Wynaad, and Cheramhadi, PuAdalur and Deyala i^ j^uth- 
East Wynaad. Here there is a good rainfall ^lyenly distrir 
buted, the soil i^ fertile aud the pla^tp hs^ye a vigorp^ 
growth, and through aU these sub-districts the main road to 
Calicut rvins, so the chests of tea can be despatched to the 
port of shipment quickly, inexpensively and at all seasons. 
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It has been shown that, in the opuuim of an experiencedl 
Ceylon planter, the Wynaad from the tea^laater'a point of view, 
oomparee favourably with Ceylon, Aa the nuinner in which this 
product haa flourished in that Island and the profits it has 
returned are beyond dispute, this (pinion is practically an ex- 
pressed guarantee of the sucoBsa that awaits the cultivaticm in the 
Wynaad, provided the present price of tea is maintained. Let 
us now review to the statistical position of tea pn the same lines 
as we have done ooffee. 

The world's eonsumption of tea ia estimated at say 500 
millions of lbs. annually. The output of India and Ceylon ia well 
within 250 millions, so that 250 millions of lbs. have to be suf^ed 
from other countries. Experience has proved that the teaa of the 
Far East cannot withstand the produce of India and Ceylon, if the 
iatter be actively pushed. Messrs, Gkiw, Wilson and Stanton, in 
IV rec^it circular dealing with the devel<^ment of new mar* 
kets for Indian and Ceylon teae^ remarked : — ^ ThQ prosperity of the 
** tea trade depends mainly upon the creataoni of sufficient demand 
** to cope with the ever increasing production, and unless constant 
^^attention is bestowed upon the discovery ci new ovttlets and the 
''extenmon of existing markets^ the danger oi over-productioin 
** whidk has been the ruin of so many flourishing industries^ might 
*' prove equally disastrous to the tea-producer.'' In the face of the 
figures and the facts cited this danger does not appear to be 
imminent. India and Osylon have efficient organisations at work 
for devdoping the sales of their produce in the United States, 
Australia and Bnssia. The two latter oountriea alone consume 
85 million lbs. annuaUy of teas other than British-grown, and 
in North America 100 million lbs. of alien growth are taken, 
so that in these three countries we find that there is room 
tot 185 milHoii lbs. The present policy of India, and Ceyl<m 
to introduce tk^ teas into fore^n marketa should be most 
vigorouftly pursued. Every tea proprietor oo^t, as a matter of 
baflinasa^ to vohmtarily subaeribe annnally a sum of mc»%ey to 
iha Tea Fonda hy which the orgaaisattons jto pushing tb^ sales 
of British^owii tsaflr in lore«ga laade a«e supported,-^a sum 
of mone;^ ealculatad either on tim aereogQ or the outturn of 
bis estate^r-p^or on the ofl^ture of thim MW markets the 
furofits oi hia enterprise mnat mainly depends I7a effQrt mmt 
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be spared to extend the taste for British-grown leaf. If the 
Colombo merchants were only wise in their generation, they wonld 
freely welcome Indian teas to their markets, instead of excluding 
them as now, and thus build up a splendid blending trade for 
supplying countries other than Qreat Britain. Now-a-days we 
hear little of the silly narrow-minded jealousies which once pre- 
Tailed between the Indian and Ceylon planting oommumties as to 
which country's tea were the better ; a wrangle one might have 
expected from the owners of rival comer groceries in Little 
Pedlington but one quite unworthy of an important British enter- 
prise. Still however there is occasion for a closer bond of union 
between the two countries^ as a tendency exists for each to be 
very wide-awake to the other'a delinquencies^ aad very blind 
to the benefits that a closer union would bring. Colombo 
occupies a commanding position on one of the biggest ocean 
highways of the world, and intelligent ent^prise at that port 
is always certain to meet with adequate remuneration. However 
throwing open the Ceylon market to India is a very small matter 
compared with the capture of the world's markets. Ceylon and 
India, in my opinion, would attain their object faster if they 
worked in union and not in rivalry, but however this may be^ 
the fundamental principle which every tea-planter, be he of India 
or Ceylon, must adhere to, is to leave nothing undone which 
shall create new demands for British-grown leaf. 

There is no plant more widely and easily grown than tea, 
and as its commercial value depends on the flush of leaf, there 
is no serious difficulty attendant on harvesting the crop. In 
the southern counties of England it might be cultivated vritb 
as little trouUe as on Indian hills, and the leaf be ready 
for the picker. But it would not pay to grow it. The whole 
question of the commercial value of the cultivation turns on the 
expenditure needed to put a pound in the market, and it is 
here that the superiority of the Wynaad is most apparent. 

dieap labour is an essential and machinery in the factory 
which is cheaper than the cheapest labour. A great deal of time 
and ingenuity has been exp^ided on the invention of machines to 
be employed in the different processes iiecessary for converting 
green leaf into made tea, and these have now reached a very high 
standard of eseellence. So long then as there are markets whick 
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look to tke Far East for their supplies, so long will it pay to grow 
tea in India and Ceylon, for, as it has been already observed, 
when competition becomes keen, China and Japan cannot with- 
stand British enterprise. 

Four years ago the Wjmaad Planters' Association offered a 
prize for the best essay on tea cultivation in the district This 
prize was gained by Mr. W. M. Standen, who though not resi^ 
dent in the Wynaad was thoroughly conversant with the condi- 
tion of affiftirs prevailing there. His remarks chiefly hinged on 
the construction of central factories, which would enable pro- 
prietors to open out small acreages of tea, the leaf being sent 
to a common tea-house for manufacture. With the permission 
of the Honorary Secretary of the Wynaad Planters' Associa- 
tion the following quotations are made from this essay. Mr. 
Standen commenced by observing that there can be little doubt 
of the suitability of Wynaad for tea cultivation ; the few acres 
that have been planted in different parts of the district show- 
ing a vigour of growth which could hardly be excelled either 
in Assam or Ceylon. 

''Tea seems to thrive well on old abandoned coffee estates 
"and on grass land. Being a particularly hardy plant it will 
" grow on very poor soil, but it may be laid down as an axiom 
"that the richer the soil the better will tea pay, and there- 
of ore preference must be given to forest and rich grass land. 
"There are many estates in the Wynaad with land available 
" for opening, and there is a general consensus of opinion that 
"attention should be directed to tea cultivation as a means of 
" salvation to those whose coffee has become exhausted and as a 
" help to those fortunate individuals whose coffee is still doing well. 
" In these days of keen competition, when expensive machinery 
" and large buildings are required for the manufacture of tea, it is 
" obvious that no one could look for profitable results by opening 
"60 or 100 acres and erecting buildings and machinery for this 
" area. Other things being equal, it may be laid down, as a general 
" rule, that the larger the oono^m the more profitable it is. But 
" it is not absolutely necessary that the land, whether 600 or 1,000 
" acres, should all be in one hand. It might belong to 10 or more 
" individuals and each would make a fair profit on his small acreage 
" of tea provided that a central factory were established for the 
" treatment of the leaf." 

Mr. Standen wrote briefly but very much to the point on 
the subject of cultivation. I cite his remarks because they 
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oome from tbe pen of a thoronghly practical tearplanter. Hia 
advice cannot be improved upon, unless one wrote at far greater 
length than there is space for in this pamphlet : — 

'*The success of tea-planting depends largely on the j&t at 
^* plant cultivated. There are two distinct varieties of the tea 
" plant : the Indigenous and the China. The former, if allowed 
'* to develop unchecked, grows into a tree ; the latter is a bush and 
*^ never grows to any height. The leaves of the Indigenou3 are 
^* large, broad, of a pale green colour and with strongly-marked 
''serrations while those of the China bosh are small, narrow, and 
" dark green in colour. The Hybrid is a cross between the China 
*' and Indigenous and partakes of- the characteristics of each ; the 
*'most profitable sort to cultivate being that which most closely 
^* approximates the Indigenous type. For the Wynaad, either the 
" Indigenous or a hybrid, closely resembling it, should be planted* 
*' It is useless to plant a low-class hybrid, for the greatest skill in 
''cultivation and preparation cannot produce good tea hrom leaf 
" of inferior j&t. Fortunately, for the Wynaad planter, there exist 
" in the district a few acres of seed bearers of very good type. Seed 
^^ should be procured from these trees, if possible ; but if a sufficient 
*' quantity were not forthcoming, no effort should be spared to obtain 
" the best seed either from Assam or Ceylon. A maund of seed 
" (82 lbs.) may be expected to give 15,000 good plants sufficient to 
*' plant up 5^ acres 4' x 4'. Twenty mannds would be required for 
«' planting 100 acres making allowance for supplies. The price of 
^^ really good seed varies from Rs. 60 to Us. 100 per maund. 

"No planter requires information on nurseries. The beds 
" should not be dug too deep or the tap root will grow to an incon- 
" venient length, and there will be danger of its being bent when 
^' planting. The seed need not be put far apart in the beds if tho 
" plants are to be put out at ten months ; S'' x S'^ is a good distance. 
" The freer the soil the better. IS'' pits for planting are recom- 
" mended and 4' x 4^ is the best distance. Planting should be done 
*' as early in the South West Monsoon as practicable, in order thsjb 
" the plants niay start growth before the cbry weather. It wiU be 
" found necessary to shade the plants with ferns in the dry weather. 
" Some planters,, however, prefer to mulch round the j^ants with 
" grass, weeds^ or stones. Cultivation will be much the same for 
"tea as for coffee. The tea plant win stand noglect better than 
" coffee, but careful cultivation will be found, to pay in the long run. 
" When the plants are about 20 months old they should be topp^ 
"at 2| feet. No side branches below this level should be touched 
" and no thinning out should be done. 

" The 0rst pruning will be found necessary when the bushes 
"are about 2^ years old, and it should be done at the end of 
«< February or in March, il possible, in order that the first flush may 
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** be delayed niitil there is some chance of obtaining coolies for 
** plucking. Pruning is a most important operation, the yield of 
"leaf depending largely on the care and skill with which it is 
** performed. On examining a bush at 2^ years it will be found, if 
*^the plucking has been properly done, that there has been a 
^* growth oi young red wood since the topping. It is on tliis 
*^red -wood that pruning must be done. The bush should first 
'* be cut level at a height of 3 to 4 inches above the original 
*' cut. Thin whippy and stunted growth must be removed by 
*' handling, and all laterals traUing on the ground cut o£f. Side 
** branches that have not reached the pruning level, should not 
**be touched at this first pruning as it is important to have as 
* Marge a plucking surface as possible. A cut should always be 
** made above a bud or branch and the leaves should not be stripped 
** off. The tea plant is an evergreen and although it will recover 
** after all its leaves have been stripped, it should be remembered 
** that pruning is done with the object of securing profitable results 
** and not with the idea of testing the vitality of the plant. The 
*^ surface of a well-pruned tea bush that has previously been carefully 
** plucked sliould show a quantity of young red wood and be fairly 
*^ supplied with leaves. It is from the red wood that the most vigo- 
**rous shoots are produced and this is a point which should be 
** carefully noted. Subsequent prunings should be done on the 
** same lines leaving 3 to 4 inches of wood above the previous year's 
'* cut, and as the bushes increase in age the side branches may 
** be cut back to red wood. It will be observed that, by leaving 3 
*' or 4 inches of wood each year, the bush will gradually become 
*' higher and higher. Before it attains an inconvenient height a 
** heavy pruning should* be given and the bush reduced to its 
^* original limit of 2^ feet. 

^'If pruning is an important feature, plucking is even more 
* f important. The aim of the planter is to secure the maximum 
** amount of leaf and this can only be achieved by careful attention 
** to the plucking. The most important point to be noted is that 
** after topping or pruning, the bush must be allowed to make shoots 
** which will develop into wood for the next pruning. No leaf 
'* should be picked until the shoots after topping or pruning are 
** from 6 to 8 inches in length, and then, only the bud and 1 leaf 
** should be tipped. This is expensive work but at this stage the 
*^ formation of young wood is of the first importance, and leaf must 
** be regarded as a secondary consideration. For two rounds at 
*^ least the bush i^ould be treated in this gentle manner and only 
** after a sufficiency of wood for the following year's pruning is 
*' secured, should the plucking be freer. In subsequent plucking, 
'* the bud, 1 leaf, and ^ a leaf, or the bud, 2 leaves and ^ the third 
'^ leaf may be taken at one operation, leaving on the shoot the 
*^ shoidder of the half leaf, and two or three fully-formed leaves. 
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*' A secondary shoot will spring from the eye at the base of each 
** leaf and from the secondaries, tertiaries will spring." 

Mr. Standen gives the yield of a small field of tea on an 
oatate^ named Oheria Shola, which h^suta out the statdnidiit th^t 
the Wynaad is eminently suitable for this cultivation. He 
writes : — " The forcing climate and rich soil of the Wynaad would 
" bring the yield per acre to a profitable figure. The experience 
"of the proprietor of Cheria Sholah certainly tends to prove 
"this. During a period of 8 months from July, 1886, to 
"February, 1887, a field of tea on that estate, f acre in ex- 
"tent, yielded 3,204 lbs. leaf which is equivalent to 800 lbs. 
" of made tea. The average yield for three years was about 
"650 lbs. made tea from three-quarters of an acre although 
"the plucking was commenced as late as August in one year. 
"Such results as these are very encouraging and warrant the 
"belief that in spite of scarcity of labour in the hot weather, 
" the yield of leaf per acre will be quite as large, if not larger 
"than that of the majority of estates in Ceylon and Assam." 

Here then we have the testimony of both a Ceylon and Indian 
tea-planter to the suitability of the Wynaad as a tea-growing 
district. This product would have been cultivated to a much 
larger extent in the district than is the case at present, had not its 
resources been so greatly paralysed by the gold-mania. This 
retardation of a profitable enterprise is greatly to be deplored. 
Tea was first introduced into the Wynaad in 1854, when a few 
plants raised from seed procured from China were sent there. 
Some years later seedlings from Assam and Manipur were planted 
which still remain and are the seed-bearers referred to by Mr. 
• Standen. The great advantages for the cultivation offered by 
the Wynaad other than climate, soil and rainfall are cheap 
transport, a good trunk road and proximity to a sea-port, plenti- 
ful labour and the cheapness with which tea can be put in the 
London market, viz. under 5d. per lb. 

There is no questioning that the production of the staple is 
increasing, but that there is still money in the cultivation, witness 
the twenty-five companies that made over 10 per cent, in 1894, a 
year of low prices. The man who invests now-a-days in tea must 
be careful that his plantation is blest with suitable climate and 
fertile soil, so that the yield per acre will be large ; he must make 
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8iure that his labour supply will be plentiful and unfailing so 
that he can pick every flush of leaf ; he must have easy access 
and cheap transport to a port of shipment so that he can put 
his produce expeditiously and inexpensively in the London 
market. All these advantages the Wynaad affords. 

These conditions therefore being favourable, a planter will be 
able to defy competition, and it may be asserted without fear of 
contradiction that there is not a tract of country of equal 
size which promises greater success to the tea-planter at the 
present day than two-thirds of the Wynaad. So long as people 
.consume tea, so long must it be grown, and he whose estate 
produces the cheapest and best, will be the last to go to the 
wall. I cannot do better than conclude this chapter with the 
same words in which Mr. Standen brought his essay to a close : — 
**When the struggle comes for the survival of the fittest there 
is little doubt but that the Wynaad will be able to hold its own 
against any rival," 



LABOUR AND LAND. 



Foe the successful cultivation of both tea and coffee a plentiful 
supply of labour is essential. The majority of the plantations 
in Southern India looked solely to Mysore for their labourers 
for many years, but by degrees this source became exhausted. 
The cause for this is very simple. A cooly by nine months' 
steady work is able to save from Bs. 15 to Rs. 35. Now, 
as Mr. Graham Anderson, c.i.e., a planter of Mysore and one 
of the oldest in Southern India once said, there is nothing dearer 
to the heart of the labourer than to become a peasant proprietor, 
and the improvements recently introduced in the Mysore Province 
relative to the security of* tenure by the Survey Settlement, 
coupled with the facilities for obtaining land, have greatly 
stimulated the desire to take up Government rice and ragi land 
for cultivation. Thus all the savings of the labourers were year 
after year invested in land, and by degrees the class, from which 
labourers were drawn, became so well-to-do that there was no 
occasion for them to leave their own country. Another cause 
which helped to block this supply was that the Government of 
Mysore, enjoying years of fatness, had at its disposal money for 
public works, the construction of which provided employment 
for the labouring classes near at hand and thus kept them at 
home. Therefore it has come to pass that the planters of 
Southern India have had to go further afield to obtain labourers. 

The Wynaad is, happily for itself, well situated in this 
respect. Not only has it resident within its borders through all 
the year a certain number of hands ; but lapping round it on the 
west and south is the district of Malabar, where there is a caste of 
agricultural labourers known as Cherumars. Gangs of these are 
constantly ascending the ghauts, working for a short time and 
then returning to their homes. Further, within thirty miles of 
the Wynaad is Calicut, which is the terminus of a railway system 
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which taps the Tamil districts of Southern India, from which 
there is a large annual outflow of emigration. 

The Honourable George Romilly, in 1894, wrote the following 
Minute on the recruitment of labour for the Wynaad : — 

*' My estates are situate in South Wynaad, on the eastern 
''slopes of the western ghauts, about 50 miles by road from 
''Calicut and about 72 miles from Ootacamund. My labour supply 
" is recruited (1) from Canarese from Mysore territory ; (2) from 
"Tamils from the Coimbatore District; (3) from Oherumars from 
" Malabar ; (4) from Paniyas, inhabitants of the Wynaad ; and lastly 
"(5) from Mappilahs from Malabar. 

" Canarese, — ^To obtain these labourers I give an advance to 
" a contractor or maistry who contracts to supply me with coolies 
"to prune, weed or otherwise cultivate the estate from the 1st 
"June to the 10th March of the ensuing year. I generally pay 
" from 8 to 10 rupees per head, advance money, to the maistry 
"for each cooly contracted for. When these coolies arrive early 
" in June, each man, woman, and working child's name is entered 
" into the check-roll, each cooly at once receives a blanket and a 
" small advance — say, 12 annas per head — for maintenance money 
" for the first week. The maistry himself arrives with his coolies 
" and remains on the estate as the overseer of his gang, receiving 
" as wages ten per cent, on the earnings of his coolies and some- 
^' times (though rarely in my district) a small extra monthly wage 
" as cattle maistry or for other special work. Men earn As. 4 a 
" day, women As. 2-8 and children As. 1-4. As soon as the 
" cooly's name is entered on the check -roll, he receives his weekly 
" maintenance money direct from the Superintendent, but always 
" with the knowledge and consent of his maistry. Supposing a man 
" works six days a week, his pay amounts to Rs. 1-8-0 a week, 
" and he asks for 12 annas or 8 annas a week (according to the price 
"of grain) and the balance in his favour is carried forward from 
" month to month, until the maistry chooses to ask that his coolies 
" may be paid up. As a matter of fact with my coolies this usually 
" happens twice a year — a settlement in September and a final 
" settlement in the first week in March. Sometimes they ask for 
" more frequent settlements, which of course they receive, but, as 
" a rule, they prefer to allow it to accumulate. At a final settle- 
" ment on the nine months' work, a regularly working man receives 
" about Rs. 30 to Rs. 35 savings to take home to his country. At 
" the final settlement the maistry is supposed to settle up his 
" original advance with his employer. Supposmg that his original 
" advance was Rs. 400 and his profits at 10 per cent, on his 
*^ coolies' wages amounted to Rs. 300, there is a balance due to 
"his employer of Rs. 100. This maybe repaid fictitiously over 
^' the counter by the employer handing the money to the maistry 
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*' to enable him to repay it at onoe, or it is carried forward and 
''taken into consideration in the fresh advance. Both of these 
*' practices have, I believe, been ruled to put the new contract be- 
** yond the scope of Act XIII of 1859. In the above remarks, I have 
** only alluded to coolies who earn more in the week than they receive 
*' as maintenance, but there are always a few coolies who, through 
'^ sickness or laziness, receive more maintenance money than they 
*' earn in wages. These amounts I write off against the maistry's 
*' account unless I know it to be a case of unavoidable hardship, when 
** I bear the loss myself. On the whole these Oanarese are excellent 
**' cooliee^ turning out to work regularly and saving all they can. 
** My supply, however, is yearly diminishing owing, I am informed, 
** to the fact that the coolies are becoming so well off that they do 
'* not care to leave their villages. The maistries, as a rule, are 
*^ honest, and in a course of fifteen years with fairly large annual 
*' transactions I have only lost Rs. 200 through defaulting 
** eontractors* 

** Tamils from Cotmhatare, — Exactly the same system exists 
*' with these coolies as with the Oanarese, with the exception that 
*' maistries only expect 4 rupees a head advance per cooly. It 
*^ is absolutely the worst class of labour that I employ, and I only 
** continue to employ them because I don't know where else to get 
** labour. The difficulty with these maistries is that they bring 
*' in the beggars and refuse of their villages to swell their contract 
^* numbers. There are always a few good working coolies in a 
*' gang, but the necessity of providing for the sick, weak ani^ 
''^ malingering coolies causes the weekly maintenance money to 
'* equal or exceed the weekly earnings of the gang. This is the 
^* only class of men against whom I have tried to put Act XIII 
'* of 1859 in force. I lost nearly Rs. 1,000 in one year given in 
'' advances to maistries. I took warrants out under Act XIII 
** against five of them, but never succeeded in getting one of them 
** punished, owing, I must admit, to the fact that the old system 
** was in force of returning the warrant at the end of 15 days as 
^* unserved, which gave me a 25 mile ride once a month with 
*' fees at the end of it, of which eventually I wearied. 

**6%«rwmar8 from Malabar, — I have a perfectly different 
•* system with these labourers. They come up in gangs of thirty or 
** forty coolies from the coast and only remain on the estates for five 
^' or six weeks at a time. Their individual names are not entered on 
**■ the check -roll and the account is kept entirely with their maistry ; 
*•*■ that is to say, that their maintenance money is given to the maistry 
^' and their balance pay is given to the maistry. The maistries only 
*' receive small advances, which, I believe, they often pay over to 
*' their landlords before leaving their homes. They are not allowed 
**to bring up their women and they themselves have constantly 
to return to sow or harvest their landlords' crops.. 
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*^ Paniycbs, — The same system for payment is in force with 
'*this class of labourer. They live in small villages which they 
*'are constantly changing — ^living in the jungle and by rivers in 
**the dry weather and on the hill slopes in the wet. They are 
"very irregular workers and rarely work more than three days a 
*' week. They receive little or no advance. 

^^ Mappilahs, — These men, as a rule, only take contract work, 
''such as felling jungle at so much an acre or digging pits at so 
''much per thousand pits. They are very hard-working, strong 
"coolies and each man can do work to the equivalent of six or 
"eight annas a day, and in consequence they do not care to take 
** up day work at the ordinary wage. They also receive mainten- 
ance money every week, and when their piece of contract work 
is finished, the acres measured or pits counted, they receive the 
" balance due after deducting the advance to the contractor. 

" In conclusion, as shown above, I have two systems of 
"paying my labour; in the first (as with Tamils and Canarese), 
"each individual cooly's name is put on the check -roll and the 
"account is kept with the cooly. In the second, the account is 
" kept entirely with the maistry. In both cases the maistry 
"remains on the estate as supervisor of his gang.'' 

The foregoing is not only an excellent account of how labour is 

recruited and paid in the Wynaad, but it also gives some idea of the 

risks the planter has to run. Act XIII of 1859 is constantly alluded 

to. This is a measure which admits of specific performance being 

enforced under a criminal penalty. The principle involved in this 

is theoretically objectionable, but as the Gk)vemment of India 

has admitted, there is no doubt that in its practical operation 

this Act has been harmless and even beneficial. It has also, owing 

to the strange interpretation of its clauses by judicial officers, been 

inoperative and harmful, in that the fraudulent contractor has been 

enabled, with the assistance of a clever pleader, to use it for 

his own protection. If the Act is administered in a right and 

proper spirit, it fulfils its object which is thus set forth in the 

Preamble : — 

"Whereas much loss and inconvenience are sustained by 
"manufacturers, tradesmen and others in the several Presidency 
"Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and in other places, 
"from fraudulent breach of contract on the part of Artificers, 
" Workmen, and Labourers who have received money in advance on 
" account of work which they have contracted to perform ; and 
" whereas the remedy by suit in the Civil Courts for the recovery 
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" of damages is wholly insufficient, and it is just and proper that 
'^persons guilty of such fraudulent breach of contract should be 
" subject to punishment : It is enacted as follows &c" 

From this it will be noticed that Act XIII of 1859 
was not specially intended for plantations, which is the chief 
reason why it has so often proved ineffectual. The planters of 
Southern India have for the past three years been agitating for an 
amendment of the Act or for the introduction of a new measure 
similar to it, but so far the agitation has been without success. 
However, as previously stated, the Viceroy of India is to be 
memorialised personally on the subject immediately and to be 
requested that an inquiry be held by the Government into the 
whole question of labour on plantations in Southern India. 

The Wynaad has been more fortunate in respect to the 
interpretation of this law than most districts, and at the meeting 
of the Wynaad Planters* Association on the 25th September, 1895, 
the following was recorded : — " In this district we are most favour- 
" ably situated as regards labour. The hindrances which had been 
"placed in the way of working Act XIII of 1859 have practically 
" been removed, and as far as we are concerned we could carry on 
"as we are, occasionally being robbed over our contracts owing 
" to the vagaries of individual judges and magistrates in inter- 
" preting an Act which was not expressly designed to remedy our 
" grievances, but not suffering much on the whole." 

Employment on European plantations is popular among 
the labouring classes. The hours of work are comparatively short, 
from 7 A. M. to 4-30 p.m. at the latest, instead of from dawn to 
sunset as in their own villages ; and wages are paid in cash instead 
of in kind. Fuel is free for the gathering of it; the water- 
supply is good; medicine is dispensed to sick persons without 
charge, and generally the material condition of coolies on European 
estates is far more carefully attended to than is the case in their 
own villages. The great attraction of course is the facility for 
saving money. It is only expedient that life on a plantatiwi 
should offer these advantages, otherwise there would be little 
inducement for men and women to leave their homes and live 
for three-quarters of the year in the jungle. 

Mr. Srinivasa Row, a Native planter living in Mysore, 
speaking at the Planters' Conference held at Bangalore in 1893, 
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remarked : — " Coolies on most estates are generally very much 
" better treated and better housed, fed and clothed and better 
"attended when they* are sick than they expect at home in 
" their own villages." Mr. M. N. Subbaiya, another Native planter, 
speaking on the same occasion on behalf of the South Mysore 
Native Planters' Association, said : — " There is an impression 
" abroad that planters treat their coolies badly and use unlawful 
'^ means to get them to work. We beg to say in this particular 
" respect that it is our first duty to disabuse that portion of the 
" public of this unfounded notion, and assure them that labourers 
''and maistries are now the masters of the situation as it at 
''present stands and that we are at the mercy of unscrupulous 
"maistries and misguided coolies. We house them comfortably, 
"get provisions for them from a considerable distance, see they 
"are properly taken care of while sick, and in fact we do 
" whatever we can reasonably for their comfort." Apart from the 
fact that the very great majority of planters are English gentle- 
men, brought up to regard the bully as a mean brute, no man 
with a grain of common-sense, having to deal with free labour, 
would ill-treat his coolies. To get a bad name among them would 
mean well-nigh ruin, for he would never be able to obtain any 
but the riff- raff to work for him in the future. 

Mr. Eomilly, it will be noticed, deprecates Tamil labour, or, 
to be exact, coolies from the Coimbatore district. It must, however, 
be remembered that the greater part of the work on Ceylon estates 
is performed by Tamils, but these from farther south, from the 
Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly districts. Every year over 
200,000 labourers emigrate from the Madras Presidency chieflyvto 
Ceylon, Burma and the Straits Settlements; should a steady 
demand arise in the Southern Indian planting districts for more 
labour than is obtainable at present, there is no reason why 
part of this tide of emigratictti should not be diverted. Organi- 
sation under European supervision however is a vital essential for 
recruiting in new districts, for as Mr. Romilly points out, (and in 
other districts planters have had the same experience) labour 
contractors in order to fulfil easily their agreement bring up to 
the estates men not only utterly unsuited to field-work, but 
often so broken down in health that the change from the low 
country to the hills causes great mortality among them. Sir 
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Charles Elliot, writing on the labour question in Assam and 
Bengal, says truly enough it is a problem of organisation. The 
Wynaad, being within easy reach of thd congested districts of 
South India, will never find itself in the same plight as Assam, 
where it is calculated that the recruitment of each cooly costs 
Es. 100 per head, but at the same time should the cultivation 
of tea extend greatly and the demand for labour thereby increase, 
it may be necessary to open out new channels of supply. At the 
present moment the district is enjoying a superfluity of coolies, 
planters having more at their disposal than they can find work 
for them to do. 

The Wynaad is fortunate in having close at hand, in Malabar, 
a large supply of excellent labour in the Cherumars, a low caste, 
who till the fields and gardens of that most fertile district. These 
men are practically predial slaves ; they are attached to the soil 
and are completely in the power of the landlord. Without his 
permission the Cherumars dare not leave their squalid hovels, 
and even to this day their women are not allowed to work 
on estates, for the Malabar land-owner fears that if once he 
loses a hold over them, he will never regain it. To break 
down this slavery will be most difficult, for there is no physical 
compulsion employed, and as the Cherumar has for generations 
been a bond-servant, he submits more or less mildly to the 
tyranny. There is reason to believe that most of his savings 
on an estate are taken by his master, as compensation for 
allowing him to leave the ancestral fields. By degrees it is 
to be hoped that the Cherumar will attain to a manlier in- 
dependence and will refuse to acquiesce in the humiliation to 
which he is now subjected. When this happens, the Wynaad 
will have at its door a magnificent supply of labour, both male 
and female, which will last it for many years, that is until the 
annual savings have so enriched the caste that they can afford to 
stay at home and cultivate their own property. As it is now, 
the men are of great service. A day's work on an estate is 
almost a holiday to them, accustomed as they are at home to 
commence their toil before the shadows of night have passed 
away and to leave off only when the last hues of sunset have 
faded from the sky. Any one who has seen the Cherumar living 
in his miserable kennel among the fields of Malabar cannot but 
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hope that the day will not be long delayed when the shackled 
of this Pariah fall, and the man, his wife and his little ones 
be free, body and soul. Now they are somewhat lower than 
the beasts of the fields in the eyes of their master, near to whom 
they most not approach ; their daily dole of coarse food is flung 
before them on the ground, but near it they must not come 
until the high bom depart for a Cherumar's presence within 
sixty-six yards is pollution. When the heel of tyranny has 
ground down the soul of manhood for centuries, even though 
it be removed, years must pass by before the victim stands 
erect in the sight of Gkxi and man. In time no doubt the 
Pariah will be as free as the Brahmin, but this will be accom- 
plished by no miracle ; only by opening out to him ways by 
which he may rise slowly from the depths of degradation in 
which he is sunk at the present 

The Paniyaa, referred to by Mr. RomiUy, are like the 
Cherumars, predial slaves, only they live in the Wynaad and 
till the rice-fields there. In some respects they have more liberty 
allowed them for the simple reason that they are not likely to 
desert and thus deprive their masters of their services. 

There is another indigenous source of labour not referred 
to by Mr. Bomilly, viz. the Eurumbars, who live in villages on 
the hills. These people are, it is said, descendants of a kingly 
race which once ruled over Southern India. Their star set in 
long forgotten ages, and they are now but a small tribe living 
in the recesses of the jungle. The last relic of their ancient 
greatness is preserved in their open gaze and cheerful independence. 

For an Eastern race, they are chivalrous to their women, 

funny little folk with fuzzy heads and homely features, dressed 
in a cloth, the colour of a dirty dish-clout, tied tightly round 
the breast just under the armpits and reaching below the 
knees. The Eurumbar, when he meets a lady of his race on a 
jungle path, makes way for her, showing his reverence by gazing 
in the opposite direction as though he were unworthy to behold 
the light of her countenance. One may often see in the 
Wynaad, (and it is a welcome sight in the Orient,) a husband carry- 
ing the burden while the woman walks behind unimpeded. Like 
the Faniya, the Eurumbar is an irregular worker, considering 
four or five days' labour in the week sufficient. In fact he is 

8 
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an antkrifty person ; hit wants are few and when these are filled 
he is satisfied. He is afanosi 

as free as Nature first made man; 
Ere tkf^ base ksw« of seryitude began 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Were he not eager to taste his idea of happiness, the base 
laws of servitude would press even more lightly than they do at 
present on this noble savage. A gentleman who cultivates his 
plantation almost entirely with Eurumbar labour, asked an old 
man why it was that in the monsoon his people came to work so 
much more regularly. 

" Sir," r^Ued the patriarch, ^ in the dry weather a man can 
get drunk on eifi^t annasy but it takes twelve annas in the 
rainy months." 

Now four annas is a day's wage, therefore a night's carouse 
implies two to three d^^ys' good work. Let not this love of strong 
drink be altogetheir coiikntied a sin to these pleasant jungle people ; 
tkey possess no ways of ealiveniii^ the dull routine of daily life ; 
neither circuses nov pantomimea come their way; they know 
not "Charley's Aunt" ob the "New Woman," Pimch they never 
read, no, nor even, a ha'penny comic. In a word this is the only 
means they have of making the heart glad, the tongue merry 
and of raising themselves for a l^ime above the. sordid cares of a 
colourless existent ; and they labour hard toi obtain the price of 
the simple primitive joy of a night's inebriatioja. In spite of 
the irregularity of their attendance, the E^urumbars are very popular 
among planters, and he who has a village on or ];iear his estate 
is counted fortun^te,^ for he is assured of a certain number of 
hands always ready for use all the year round. 

With SO" ma^y ^trijo^ ta his bo^,^ tbo Wynasd planter ia 
^ble to obtain the. labour h^ requires. Sk)];ne< years perhaps diffi- 
culties may ari^e, but this must ^ways be^ the case everywhere 
where the labourers dP npt Uye on thi9 plantation and look soldy to 
it for their su5poi:t, A new I»aw covering labour contracts would 
materially improve the position, but as- the present Act is now 
administered iv^ the "V^iTynAad, there is. no actual hardship. Com^ 
pared wi^th Ceylpi^ and .A^sam, the district m far and away 
better situated, and i{ these countries have been able: to achieve 
success in tea cultivation in spite; of hokviajig to import labour 
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from acrosa tiie 8e& or from great distaiiceBj the Wynaad, one may 
rest assured, can most certainly do the same. 

The bulk of the land in the Wynaad is jemni property, t.d., 
freehold. Many European plantet^ are freeholders ; others again 
hold on long leases from Native freeholders. Government charges 
an assessment of Rs. 2 an acre on cxQtivated, and 6 pies an acre 
on Uncultivated land on all jemni property. The jemnahhogum^ 
or rent paid by the leaseholder to iYiQJemni^ is infinitesimal, nevet 
exceeding eight annas per acre and rately more than a few pies 
per acre on big blocks of land. In some parts of the district a 
certain amount of land belongs to Government and is given out 
on lenient terms under the Waste Lands Act. The planter has 
therefore to pay little for his land, and the tenure is secure. 
This has only been the case within recent years in the Wynaad, 
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general policy of the oommanity is defined. The different District 
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submitted to the different Governments concerned, and the 
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CONCLUSION. 
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1 HAVE endeavoured in the foregoing pages to give a tme, 
though rough, sketch of the life a man will lead who turns 
his attention to planting in the Wynaad ; and before I conclude 
it may be well to say a few words concerning the class of 
persons who might profitably follow this pursuit. 

Let me cite the advice of an old and most successful 
coffee-planter : — " Planting is not a profession that any one 
should take up without some capital, and India is not a 
country to settle in without a guarantee of steady employment 
ending with a pension. Often have I been asked about sending 
a lad to tea or coffee and I have always said : — ' Don't ; unless 
the lad will have command of £2,000 or £3,000 after he leama 
his business.'" 

This advice cannot be improved upon and it will be echoed 
by every practical planter. For the penniless boy plantations 
are not the place ; the life is a cheerful and pleasant one to 
start with, but as the years roll by, the prospects grow darker 
and darker, and after twenty or twenty-five years' experience 
he will be drawing only Bs. 200 to Bs. 400 a month and 
liable to dismissal, at a month's notice. 

Against the system of planting pupils, nothing can be too 
strongly urged. By the system, be it distinctly understood, I 
refer to that class of advertisement, so speciously worded as to lead 
the unwary parent and guardian to believe that by paying a 
premium of one hundred or two hundred guineas, he is giving 
a boy without capital or exceptional talents a fair start in life. 
This is not so. Better far for the son's sake that the father should 
keep his guineas in his pocket and send the boy to a neighbouring 
workhouse to learn the full meaning of penury without friends or 
influence. Be it remembered that in every planting district there 
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are a certain number of persons who have a well established claim 
on the community and to whom the higher paid appointments, as 
they become vacant, will be given. These men have either 
themselves failed in planting on their own account through no 
fault of their own ; or they are the children of men who have so 
failed, or again of planters long settled in the country. Their 
claims will in the ordinary nature of events have to be satisfied 
before those of men who have come out to the country merely 
to make a living. Planting in India is not the profession for 
a poor man, and I strongly warn parents and guardians against 
all advertisements for planting pupils which offer golden visions 
in exchange for golden guineas. 

There may be good and sufficient reasons for a planter to 
charge a fee for teaching a youngster his business. My own 
experience, however, is that a young fellow who comes to India 
with money in his pocket, which he proposes to invest in tea or 
coffee, finds little trouble in obtaining a post where he can earn 
his board and lodging while he is picking up the rudiments of the 
business. If, however, his people desire that he should at first 
be under the supervision of any particular person, it is not 
unreasonable that a small sum should be demanded in order to 
cover the cost of board and the trouble which teaching entails. 

Nor must any one come to the Wynaad under the belief 
that he has but to till the soil for a few years, before he reaps 
a rich harvest of hard cash. Success does not crown the labours of 
man in any line of life merely because he has deserved it. Nature 
is capricious of her favours, and yet perhaps not mdre so than the 
men whom the world calls great. Gk)od work and hard work are a 
necessity if a planter intends to be successful, but at the same time 
there is no guarantee that they will meet with their full reward. 

As I have shown, the present position of coffee and tea in the 
world's markets is very sound. So far as can be foreseen there 
is no prospect of a fall in the price of either of these staples > but 
should a fall at any time happen, the Wynaad will be one of the 
last districts to feel the effect. When coffee was at its lowest ten 
to twelve years, there were planters in the district, who were 
then making money out of its cultivation, that is to say when a 
ton of coffee sold at Calicut for Ks, 650 instead of Ks, 1,650 or 
more as at the present time. 
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Enough has been said about the physical and pecuniary at- 
tractions of the Wynaad. Here may a son of Britain pass years 
of exile very pleasantly and not unprofitably ; and here may the 
capitalist find a good investment for his money. No glamour of 
romance surrounds the cultivation of tea and coffee as it does 
the delving for gold ; the fields of dark green bushes inspire no 
fevered dreams of sudden wealth; plantations are matter of 
fact concerns; but when the year is over, the harvest sold, 
the balance in the books struck, and there stands a figure on 
the proper side sufficiently substantial to please the most exacting 
who will say that they are not very pleasing properties? 

The Wynaad has a great future before it, and in a few 
years I make bold to prophesy there will be no teas more 
sought after in Mincing Lane than those which are the produce 
of this district. 
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